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Delayed? Yes, and Because . . . 

This issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN is late—much 
more so than usual—and for a couple of very good 
reasons. 

First, the September issue was late, causing a back¬ 
up of copy intended for the October issue. Second, 
in order to include the report of the First Annual 
Meeting of the Census Committee, we agreed to post¬ 
pone the absolute deadline by a full two weeks. 

In football, “busted” signals have both direct and 
indirect effects. A team may and may not lose the 
ball on the play, and other repercussions follow. Pre¬ 
cautions must be taken to prevent reoccurrences. 

“Busted” deadlines in the case of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN do not mean our losing the “ball” com¬ 
pletely, but numerous adjustments are necessary. 
And all precautions will not prevent additional 
“busted” deadlines. That’s journalism and the lot 
of every editor. 

Still a 'Minority Group' 

Our July-August issue featured “Deafness and 
Minority Group Dynamics.” In telling how the deaf 
are usually ignored in high level planning for projects 
affecting them, as a group, most vitally, the finger was 
pointed at specific offices and agencies in the Fed¬ 
eral and state governments. 

The U. S. Office of Education was taken to task 
because of its failure to involve those it purports to 
serve. The article went on to state that “It is improb¬ 
able that the educational establishment and its gov¬ 
ernmental bureaucrats will yield of their own accord 
to needed changes.” 

If there has been any revision of policy in the U.S. 
Office of Education, we have yet to learn of it. No 
deaf educators have been appointed to the advisory 
committee on teacher training. Other areas and as¬ 
signments are involved, but this committee is the 
first one that comes to mind. 

On the state level, our attention has been called to 


the State of Maryland and its Advisory Commission 
for the Hearing Impaired. There is not one deaf 
person on this commission despite the fact that the 
intelligentsia of one of the world’s largest deaf com¬ 
munities are available as residents of that state. Our 
information is that the overwhelming majority of the 
commission have never had classroom experience 
teaching deaf children and that only one can even 
communicate fluently with deaf adults—let alone 
deaf children. 

We know nothing of the objectives of the com¬ 
mission itself, nor have we seen any of its reports 
and/or recommendations. The issue at hand is the 
lack of representation of the deaf community—still 
a “minority group” in the State of Maryland as well 
as in the rest of the nation, insofar as operations 
such as those under the U.S. Office of Education are 
concerned. 

Readers are invited to cite other instances of 
“minority group” treatment of the deaf and the deaf 
community at all levels—Federal, state and local. 
Specifics are needed. Printed announcements and re¬ 
ports will provide helpful documentation, as will in¬ 
formation as to the appointing authority for com¬ 
missions and committees. 

Adoption Problems 

Despite the outcome of the landmark Christensen 
case in California two years ago, it seems that quite 
a few deaf couples face frustrating and often unsur- 
mountable obstacles in seeking to adopt children. 
These obstacles are in addition to the long waiting 
and investigatory periods common to nearly all ap¬ 
plications. 

Some agencies are prone to reject all requests when 
the prospective foster parents are deaf. No efforts 
are made to ascertain the financial stability of the 
applicants or the type of home involved. Deafness, 
in agency judgment, bars deaf couples from successful 
parenthood. 
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Four Decades—And Still Going Strong . . . 

Friends Of Benny' Give Testimonial Dinner 


The evening of September 27 was the 
occasion of a happy and fun-filled testi¬ 
monial dinner in honor of Dr. Elizabeth 
E. Benson. More than three hundred 
“Friends of Benny” were on hand in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Presidential Arms 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., to add one more 
enjoyable experience to Dr. Benson's 
years of memorable service. 

Dr. Benson is a native Marylander, the 
second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Benson, both of whom graduated from 
the Maryland School for the Deaf. Upon 
graduation from high school, Miss Ben¬ 
son matriculated at Maryland State Nor¬ 
mal School at Towson, receiving her 
diploma in 1924. Following her appoint¬ 
ment to the Gallaudet College faculty in 
1926, she continued her scholastic pur¬ 
suits, obtaining her bachelor of arts de¬ 
gree from George Washington University 
in 1931, her master of arts degree from 
Gallaudet College in 1932, and her LL. B. 
from Washington College of Law in 1937. 
She was recognized for distinguished ser- 
ice at Gallaudet College with the Doctor 
of Letters degree in 1962. 

Dr. Benson first came to Gallaudet as 
an instructor in speech in 1926, but 
throughout her long tenure was called 
upon to test her versatility by teaching 
a wide spectrum of courses. The bulk 
of her work, however, has centered around 
the Graduate School of Education. A 
past master at all types of communication 
used by the deaf, particularly in finger¬ 
spelling and signs, Dr. Benson is today 
recognized as the dean of interpreters for 
the deaf. She was one of the founders 
and a charter officer of the nationally 
organized Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf. 

Her years of service at Gallaudet were 
interrupted by World War II, at which 
time she obtained a leave of absence to 
serve in the WACs. During these war 
years (1943-1946) Lieutenant Benson taught 
deafened soldiers the elements of lipread¬ 
ing and helped them to adjust to a sud¬ 
denly silenced world. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Dr. Elizabeth E. Benson, dean of 
women at Gallaudet College, reads 
some of the hundreds of messages that 
poured in from "Friends of Benny" 
all over the country upon the observ¬ 
ance of her 40 years of service in 
various capacities on Kendall Green. 

In the fall of 1950, Miss Benson became 
dean of women, succeeding Dr. Elizabeth 
Peet, another illustrious name in the 
Gallaudet family. Across the years, Benny 
has seen the college grow from an en¬ 
rollment of 125 to nearly 1,000, has in¬ 
terpreted for such national figures as 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, Cardinal 
Spellman, J. Edgar Hoover, President 
John F. Kennedy and numerous Senators 
and Congressmen. The 1953 Tower Clock 
was dedicated to Elizabeth E. Benson; 
in 1962, she was honored as the alumna 
of the year by the State Teachers College 
of Towson; in 1963 selected as Mother of 
the Year by Alpha Sigma Pi; became 
associate editor of the American Annals 
of the Deaf in 1964; was selected in 1965 
as Woman of the Year by the Frederick 
(Md.) Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and by the Western District of the 
Maryland Federation of Business and Pro¬ 
fessional Women; and in 1966 was selected 
Phi Kappa Zeta’s Woman of the Year. 
Dr. Benson has written numerous articles 
about the field and has authored an un¬ 
published manual of instruction in signs. 

The invitation to Dr. Benson’s count¬ 
less friends clearly expressed the senti¬ 
ment underlying the motivation for stag¬ 
ing this event. “Although Benny is still 
hale and hearty, in the prime of life, in 
fac'—she has served Gallaudet for over 
40 years. It is our feeling that it be¬ 
comes most appropriate to honor a per¬ 
son while she and WE can get the most 
out of it. This is to be a fun thing, 
nothing sacred or solemn, but promises 
a rousing good time for all. A program 
is being planned which will be represen¬ 
tative of the different years in which 


Benny has taught on Kendall Green. If 
you have any anecdotes or the like, do 
send them in to the committee.” 

With Boyce Williams as master of cere¬ 
monies, the program moved along with 
much merriment. Some of the program 
highlights included were “Forty Years of 
Benny” by Powrie Doctor, “A Bit of 
Benny” by Regina Hughes, “Benny and 
the Boss” by Leonard Elstad, “Life With 
Benny” by Maxine Boatner and “Benny 
and Remmy” by Ruth Remsberg Temple. 
In harmony with the gaiety and senti¬ 
ment of the occasion were three original 
poems of which a sampling is included 
here. 

A SALUTE TO BENNY 
Come with me back to vanished years; 

My time on Kendall Green, 

And hear the tale on our dear friend, 

Now honored at this scene. 

The years have come, the years have 
gone, 

And still does she remain! 

Now from afar, heart fond of her, 

My thoughts flow to this strain. 

To Benny fair, our evening’s queen, 

Let’s raise the champagne glass! 

Fond memory brings the joys I knew 
When I was in her class. 

She was a lovely red-haired miss— 

It was some treat to see 
How she expounded Euclid’s rules 
To stress geometry! 

Of all the figures, shapes explained 
For help to pass each test, 

Her own fair, undulating shape 
The boys remembered best! 

When speakers rose to spoken thoughts, 

As interpreter she 
Pursued with ease or rapid-fire 
As then the case might be. 

When she held forth in lucid signs— 

A master to admire— 

The motions of her hands for me 
Awoke the silent lyre! 

—Stephen W. Koziar 



--- --- -on is an old hand at platform interpreting at Gallaudet College and elsewhere and her services 

have bern commended by many distinguished guests on Kendall Green. In the picture at the left, she is shown interpreting for President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
In the other picture she is sharing the platform with Dr, Edward C. Merrill, Jr., new president of Gallaudet College. 
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'REVERSE' INTERPRETING—Dr. Benson has been 
on the board of the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf since its founding and is equally adept 
in "reverse" interpreting. Here she is shown 
reading an address for a Gallaudet College pro¬ 
gram while the speaker was signing. Note the 
^ide glance as she keeps pace with the signs. 

Benny’s friends hold no age, college 
period, geographic or other limitations. 
This was amply demonstrated by the 
alumni year by year roll call, which 
proved to be an excellent measure of her 
widespread popularity. When the roll call 
was completed, numerous individuals re¬ 
mained to be identified including Gal¬ 
laudet faculty, staff and many others not 
associated with the college. Her cheerful 
participation over the years in events of 
the Maryland School Alumni Association, 
the Maryland Association of the Deaf and 
other organizations was evident by the 
many representatives from these groups. 
Out-of-town guests spotted here and there 
in the gathering could not have had a 
better excuse to visit the nation’s capital. 

After dancing to the music of Tiny 
Meeker’s Orchestra, the “Benny Hungry 
Three” consisting of Edward Carney, Mal¬ 
colm Norwood and Frederick Schreiber 
led the crowd in paying further tribute 
to Dr. Benson in the form of their own 
musical adaptations. The evening came 
to a close with a beautiful rendition of 
“Mizpah” by Mrs. Robert M. Greenmum 
of St. Augustine, Florida. 

Arranging this most successful testi¬ 
monial to Dr. Benson were: Leon Auer¬ 
bach, Edward Carney, Alfred Cranwell, 
Jack Gannon, Mervin Garretson, Ruth 
Phillips, Fred Schreiber, Barbara Stevens, 
Earl Stevens and Boyce Williams. (AGP) 


Dr. Elizabeth E. Benson, '32 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER 

Presidential Arms • 7:00 P.M. • September 27, 1969 

Cheers to Benny 

6:00-7:00 

Boyce R. Williams, ’32 
Rev. Otto Berg, ’38 

The Menu 

chilled melon soup du jour 

broiled choice new york sirloin steak 
baked idaho potato avec beurre petit pois, mushrooms 

mixed greens tossed in oil and wine 
bisque tortoni 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
INVOCATION 


40 YEARS OF BENNY 
A BIT OF BENNY 
BENNY, a poem 

BENNY AND THE BOSS 
A SALUTE TO BENNY, a poem 

LIFE WITH BENNY 
BENNY AND REMMY 

TO BENNY, a poem 


The Program 

Powrie Vaux Doctor, G’31 
Regina Olsen Hughes, T8 
Helen Ross Sewell, ’48 
read by Deborah Meranski Sonnenstrahl, ’58 
Leonard M. Elstad, G’23 
Stephen Koziar, ’34 
read by Bette Hicks, ’69 
Maxine Tull Boatner, G’26 
Ruth Remsberg Temple, G’33 
read by Jerald M. Jordan, ’48 
Mervin D. Garretson, ’47 

The Music 


Tiny Meeker’s Orchestra 
BENNY’S HUNGRY THREE 

Edward C. Carney, ’49 Malcolm J. Norwood, ’49 Frederick C. Schreiber, ’42 


MIZPAH 


Finale 


Rosalind R. Greenmun, ’41 


Interpreters 


Dinner Committee 


Rev. Rudolph Gawlik, C.S.C. 
Mrs. Shirley Jordan 
Rev. Daniel Pokomy 
Mrs. Shirley Stein 


Leon Auerbach, ’40 
Alfred Cranwill, G’27 
Edward C. Carney, ’49 
Jack R. Gannon, ’59 
Mervin D. Garretson, ’47 
Ruth Davis Phillips, E’40 
Frederick C. Schreiber, ’42 
Barbara Myer Stevens, ’63 
William E. Stevens, ’42 
Boyce R. Williams, ’32 


New Advertising Rates Effective October 1 

New advertising rates will take effect October 1, 1969, under which THE DEAF 
AMERICAN will have a single-rate schedule, with one exception—Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber (state) associations of the National Association of the Deaf will be allowed a 40% 
discount for advertising matter concerning their conventions and other activities. 
Affiliated organizations will be entitled to a 30% discount. 

The new rates: (per insertion): 

1 insertion 6 insertions 11 insertions 


1 page . $132.00 $123.78 $115.60 

1/2 page _ 74.28 68.04 61.92 

Vb page - 53.64 49.50 45.42 

1 col. inch . 5.34 4.56 4.08 


Special positions: Center spread (two center pages), $247.50; second cover, $165.00; 
third cover, $165.00; fourth cover, $181.50. Mats and/or cuts are to be furnished by 
advertiser. Rates for repeat insertions are based on identical copy and illustrations. 


It's a Little Too Early But Plan Now 

To Get To the To Fly, Ride, or 


MOON.. WALK.. 


to 

the 


N.A.D. CONVENTION 
In Minneapolis' 
HOTEL LEAMINGTON 
July 26th - Aug. 1st, 1970 
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The Brewster Story Updated . . . 


Exhibition Pays Tribute To Deaf Artist Of Early America 

By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR., Associate Feature Editor 


The reputation of deaf-born John Brew¬ 
ster, Jr., as one of the more gifted folk 
artists of the late 18th century and early 
19th century is being given renewed im¬ 
petus at the current “Collectors’ Choice’’ 
exhibition at the Museum of American 
Folk Art, 49 West 53rd Street, New York, 
N.Y. To the fanfare of advance news¬ 
paper publicity, it opened in early Sep¬ 
tember and continues through November 
9. 

The show includes native paintings and 
carvings chosen by connoisseurs from the 
cream of noted public and private col¬ 
lections. Brewster’s famous, full-length, 
life-size painting, “Sarah Prince,” done 
in 1801 when the sitter was about 16 
years old, was selected by Miss Sanka 
Knox, an art critic for the New York 
Times, for representation at the exhibit. 
Deaf people in New York and adjacent 
areas who take justifiable pride in their 
deaf heroes and heroines should by all 
means visit “Sarah Prince” before the 
unusual exhibition closes. 

A significant indication of the respect 
the museum has of “Sarah Prince” as 
an example of the best in American 
folk art is the painting’s sole place of 
honor on the wall facing the indoor stair¬ 
way to the museum. As the visitor climbs 
the steps he becomes gradually aware of 
“Sarah Prince” tossing in his way a 
pleasant, friendly glance—her dark, lu¬ 
minous eyes mirroring refreshing angelic 
innocence. She is depicted in a sitting 
position with her dainty left arm resting 
on a pianoforte, a sheet of music in her 
hand. Befitting the daughter of a pros¬ 
perous citizen, she is clad in a clinging 
white decollete gown, the folds and 
creases so meticulously worked into the 
costume. 

The painting has its own value as an 
authentic document of early America and 
bears testimony to Brewster’s keen, 
camera-like eye in preserving with his 
peripatetic brushes the mood and tenor 
of his times. Art scholars and antiquar¬ 
ians regard him as one of the more tal¬ 
ented artists who crisscrossed the Amer¬ 
ican landscape in the infant days of the 
Republic. On their canvases they chron¬ 
icled a broad spectrum of life that is 
forever gone. Brewster compensated for 
his lack of formal training with sensitive 
powers of observation and sincerity of 
feeling. Although “Sarah Prince” betrays 
a rigidity of pose that is nevertheless ap¬ 
pealing, her beautifully chiseled face- 
realistic as a photograph—contributes in 
endowing the portrait with exquisite, un¬ 
sophisticated charm and unforgettable 
haunting beauty. 

It would have pleased Brewster to 
know that his “Sarah Prince” is owned 
by a cousin of a deaf woman. This de¬ 


lightful tidbit was relayed to me by Mar¬ 
tin L. A. Sternberg, director of communi¬ 
cation services at the New York Society 
for the Deaf. The proud owner of the 
painting with her husband is Mrs. Jacob 
M. Kaplan, president of the American 
Federation of Art and a member of the 
advisory board of the Museum of Amer¬ 
ican Folk Art. The deaf relative is Mrs. 
Renate Alpert of New York, a graduate 
of Gallaudet College and a charming per¬ 
sonality. Besides raising a family, she 
does volunteer work for the New York 
Society for the Deaf. Her husband, 
Morry, an uprooted New Englander, lost 
his hearing while in his twenties. 

The pianoforte in “Sarah Prince” has 
been pointed out as a subtle hint of 
Brewster’s wish he could enjoy the de¬ 
lights of music. As if to further under¬ 
line this desire, he painted the song 
sheet, entitled “Silver Moon,” into 
the portrait. He put in only the first 
two bars of the song complete with mu¬ 
sical notes, leaving the rest of the sheet 
blank. Maybe he wasn’t too sure he 
could reproduce the remainder of mel¬ 
ody’s intricate notes accurately. 

Incidentally, the song itself has quite 
a history. It was brought to my attention 
also by Mr. Sternberg after the pub¬ 
lication of my article on Brewster’s ca¬ 
reer in the January 1968 DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN. He said he had heard that the 
“Silver Moon” was composed by James 
Hook, who had some form of physical 
handicap. 

Intrigued, I decided to find out more 
about Hook in the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library at the modern¬ 
istic Lincoln Center in New York. You 
should have seen the librarians’ pedantic 
faces as they beheld me—a deaf chap 
wanting to know about a song he couldn’t 
possibly hear. “Absolutely ridiculous!” 
they seemed to chorus. However, skep¬ 
ticism gave way to understanding as they 
learned the reason for my quest. We dis¬ 
covered that Hook—he lived from 1746 to 
1827—did have a physical affliction; he 
was born with crippled feet. A series of 
scream-piercing operations without anes¬ 
thetic resulted in a partial correction of 
the deformity. All his life Hook limped 
and hobbled at best. Undoubtedly, the 
disability forced him to stick close to his 
musical instruments. He became a one- 
man factory, mass-producing the stagger¬ 
ing number of 2,000 songs, plus hefty 
sheaves of concertos and operas. “Silver 
Moon” was first sung in public by a pro¬ 
fessional singer, a Mr. Vernon, at the 
fashionable Vauxhall-Gardens in London 
in 1768. One of the few surviving copies 
of the song is at the Huntington Library 
in San Marino, California. 

Another person who gave me additional 


information on Brewster after my write¬ 
up on the artist in THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN was Loy Golladay, formerly of the 
faculty of the American School for the 
Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, and pres¬ 
ently a staff member of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf in Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y. He told me of his attempts to 
locate Brewster’s grave in Buxton, Maine, 
during a vacation trip through that Pine 
Tree state. It was at the American 
School—the oldest of its kind in continu¬ 
ous existence in the United States—where 
Brewster enrolled, at the age of 51, to 
learn the language of signs that had just 
been introduced from France by Laurent 
Clerc. 

A life-long bachelor, Brewster lived in¬ 
termittently with his physician-brother 
and his family in Buxton. Golladay, ever 
the conscientious historian, consulted local 
burial records and made inquiries in the 
town for information concerning the art¬ 
ist’s final resting place. Finally, on a 
sunny day, he found it in the Tory Hill 
Cemetery, behind the old Congregational 
Church in Buxton Lower Corners. A plain, 
rectangular headstone, weathered from 
age, bears this terse epitaph: “John 
Brewster died Aug. 13. 1854. Aged 88.” 
Loy Golladay and I heartily agreed that 
a suitable marker should be placed over 
Brewster’s grave so as to tell the world 
that there lies an outstanding artist who 
did so much to leave behind a legacy of 
early America in form of his artistic pro¬ 
ductivity. It is about time we the deaf 
became aware of our “deaf history” much 
in the manner the Black People are now 
of their Black heritage and culture. 

To give a short resume of Brewster’s 
life, he was born in Hampton, Connecti¬ 
cut, May 30/31, 1766, the son of a phy¬ 
sician and his first wife, Mary Durkee. 
He did considerable freelancing in New 
England, particularly in the coastal areas 
of Massachusetts and Maine. He inserted 
an advertisement in a Boston newspaper, 
dated December 29, 1802, announcing the 
availability of his services as an artist. 
The insertion referred to him as “John 
Brewster, portrait and miniature painter, 
deaf and dumb since birth ...” 

Unfortunately, and to our grief, Brew¬ 
ster rarely signed his earlier creations. 
So it is believed that many of his paint¬ 
ings still remain unrecognized in private 
hands. Long after his death, he was sore¬ 
ly neglected until rescued from obscurity 
by serious art historians and students of 
Americana. In the fall of 1960, a major 
rehabilitation effort was initiated by the 
Connecticut Historical Society in Hart¬ 
ford, which held in its galleries a retro¬ 
spective exhibit of 40 of Brewster’s oils. 
Afterwards, the show was moved to the 
new Bixler Art and Music Center at Col- 
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artist. 


is «a» iSrurwA at •» 

known" in the current "Collectors' Choice" exhibition at the Museum of 
hattan. The painting is especially large, its dimensions being 52/2 by 40. 


American Folk Art in Man- 
(Courtesy Museum of American 


Folk Art) 

by College in Waterville, Maine, for a 
successful two-month stay. Later, in 1968, 
Brewster was given critical acclaim in 
the new book, “American Folk Painting,” 
by Mark Black, director of the Museum 
of American Folk Art, and Jean Lipman, 
editor of “Art in America” magazine. The 
beautifully illustrated, jumbo-size volume 
did great honor to the artist’s memory 
by reproducing four of his paintings, in¬ 
cluding “Sarah Prince.” 

If you plan to be in New York City 
this fall, please take time to pay homage 
to Brewster by visiting his “Sarah Prince” 
at the Museum of American Folk Art, 
not only in deference to his steadily grow¬ 
ing stature as a perceptive recorder of a 
vanished America, but also in apprecia¬ 
tion of the fact that his accomplishment 
makes for another convincing argument 
that a deaf person should be judged with¬ 
out prejudice on the basis of ability. 
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Deaf Microbiologist Masters 
Many Foreign Languages 

The employe training program of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has spe¬ 
cial significance for Voya Raykovic, a 
microbiologist at the Veterinary Biologies 
Division of the Agricultural Research 
Service at Ames, Iowa. Under the USDA 
program, Raykovic goes to the Depart¬ 
ment of English and Speech at Iowa 
State University to overcome a double 
handicap—being foreign born and totally 
deaf. He concentrates on fast lip read¬ 
ing to understand better and reducing 
his accent to be better understood. His 
instructor reports to USDA that “Mr. 
Raykovic is probably as good a lip reader 
as one will encounter. What he has been 
able to accomplish is remarkable.” 

For Raykovic, unusual language feats 
seem commonplace. His native tongue is 
Serbian and he did his beginning studies 


Foreign News 

By Yerker Andersson 

SWEDEN—The Scandinavian Congress 
of the Deaf will be held in Orebro, 
Sweden, August 10-14, 1970. The theme 
for the Congress will be “How to reduce 
the deaf’s language deficiency and cul¬ 
tural deprivation?” Of course, entertain¬ 
ment (dancing, a short play, etc.) will 
be included. 

FINLAND—The Finnish Association of 
the Deaf reelected Runi Savisaari presi¬ 
dent although he, hearing himself, insisted 
that a deaf person should be preferred 
for this office. Mr. Savisaari was one of 
the participants in the International Sem¬ 
inar on Vocational Rehabilitation of Deaf 
Adults. His brother and sister are also 
active among the deaf. 

RUSSIA—Professor A. I. Dyachkov died 
last year. He was the editor of the jour¬ 
nal Special School and author of several 
books on the education of deaf children. 
He directed the Scientific Research In¬ 
stitute of Defectology of the USSR Acad¬ 
emy of Pedagogic Sciences. He published 
over 150 papers and was particularly 
credited with having created a methodol¬ 
ogy for arithmetic and arithmetic text¬ 
books in schools for the deaf. (Translated 
and reported by Daniel Bures, assistant 
professor of Russian, Gallaudet College.) 

SPORT NEWS — Soccer: Holland-Ger- 
many, 0-3; Sweden-Denmark, 4-3. 

Scandinavian championship in bridge 
for the deaf won by two Norwegian play¬ 
ers. 

Scandinavian championship in cross¬ 
country run (4.5 km., about 3 miles)— 
Reidar Brenden, Norway, 13:48.2. 


in that language at home in Yugoslavia, 
where he graduated from the University 
of Belgrade’s Veterinary Faculty in 1950. 
He then switched his linguistic talent to 
German to attend further studies at the 
Veterinary College in Hanover, Germany. 
Next, he tried Swedish, and worked at a 
hospital in Goteborg. 

He changed to English in 1959, when 
he moved to the United States, first 
working at Palo Alto (California) Medical 
Research Foundation. He went to work 
for USDA at Ames in 1967. Raykovic’s 
present job involves solving technical 
problems that occur in government check 
tests on the quality of animal vaccines. 
He learned this specialty while on the 
job at Ames. 

Besides English, Serbian, Swedish and 
German, Raykovic also understands Rus¬ 
sian, Italian, Spanish and French. But 
his accomplishments don’t lie only in 
linguistics. He is an accomplished skier 
and took second place in slalom racing 
at the 1953 Winter Games for the Deaf 
near Oslo. He also has credits as a gue¬ 
rilla fighter; during World War II he was 
a partisan leader. 

Raykovic’s wife, Diane, also is deaf, 
but his daughters, Lola (18) and Nevena 
(16), have normal hearing. 
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Real Estate Syndicator Katz . . . 


Can The Children Of Deaf Parents Succeed? You Bet Your Life! 


Real estate syndicator Norman N. Katz 
is a man who can’t quite believe, yet 
thoroughly enjoys his sudden success. 

Thirty-seven years ago he was born 
the son of deaf parents, Philip and Freda 
Katz. His sister, Mrs. Beverly Sladek, is 
deaf. She is the wife of Frank Sladek 
who is a teacher at the Arizona School 
for the Deaf. Both Beverly and Frank 
attended Gallaudet College. Norm Katz 
learned the language of the deaf long 
before he learned to talk. 

Seventeen years ago he was an unem¬ 
ployed Korean War veteran. Fourteen 
years ago he was selling vacuum clean¬ 
ers door-to-door. And just eight years ago 
he was an unsuccessful real estate sales¬ 
man. 

Today he operates his own $5 million a 
year business. His corporate offices are 
quite plush and were recently the subject 
of a feature article in the Riverside Press 
Enterprise newspaper as some of the most 
beautifully decorated offices in Riverside. 

Norm’s second office is aboard his 41- 
foot yacht, the “Hibernia II,” which is 
kept in Newport Beach at the Balboa 
Bay Club. The “Hibernia II” is fully 
equipped for conducting business, com¬ 
plete with maps, books and other “tools 
of the trade.” It also provides an excel¬ 
lent place to entertain clients. 

Norm Katz feels growing up in a deaf 
home was not a detriment, but rather an 
asset. He feels children of deaf parents 
learn to accept responsibilities at a much 
earlier age than other children, thus bet¬ 
ter equipping them for a successful adult 
life. 

Friends and business associates use 
words like “stubborn,” “energetic,” dedi¬ 
cated,” “likeable,” “ambitious” and “dy¬ 
namic” to describe him. They call him 


By DOROTHY WILSON 

a “hard worker” and a “sharp business¬ 
man” and a “young man on the go.” 

These traits have made him, within 
the last five years, Riverside’s biggest 
specialist in the relatively new field of 
real estate syndication. 

The syndicates are groups of investors 
who pool their money to make down pay¬ 
ments on tracts of undeveloped land. They 
hold the property, usually for between one 
and three years, and sell it for a profit. 
A syndicate that invests $20,000 in land 
worth $100,000 will make roughly a 100 
percent profit if the land value goes up 
to $120,000. Profits usually are high. 
Katz has made net profits for syndicates 
of 215 per cent, 181 per cent, 85 per cent, 
78 per cent and 45 per cent. He says 
he has yet to lose money for a syndicate. 

His role is to organize the syndicate, 
determine what land to buy, negotiate the 
purchase, decide when to sell and find a 
buyer. The secret is to pick the right 
land for investment at the right time. 

Norm attributes much of his success 
to those around him ... his staff, his 
lawyers, his accountants, his acquaint¬ 
ances and his Irish-born wife, Eithne. 
“I recognize what my limitations are 
and I don’t ever try to bluff. I work with 
people who are far superior to me ... I 
hire the best brains I can in a given 
field,” he says. 

The money he manages for the syndi¬ 
cates is invested in land in California. 
He knows that as California’s population 
grows, land for homes and recreation is 
becoming scarcer and therefore more 
valuable. 

Today he manages an excess o' $15 
million worth of undeveloped land for 
more than 350 investors around the world. 


Many of them are doctors, lawyers, school 
teachers and other businessmen. Several 
of them are deaf and live in various 
cities all over the United States. 

Norm Katz was born in Plainfield, New 
Jersey. His mother died when he was 
seven. He, his father and his sister came 
to Riverside, California, when he was in 
the sixth grade. He attended school in 
Riverside and graduated from Poly High 
in 1950. 

After high school, Katz lied about his 
age to enter the Army, served in Korea, 
was a master sergeant by age 19 and 
was offered a battlefield commission. Af¬ 
ter the service, he returned to Riverside 
where he attended Riverside City College 
and was editor of the college yearbook. 
He graduated in 1954. 

Upon graduating from college, Katz 
went to work for Sears selling vacuum 
cleaners and sewing machines door-to- 
door before entering the chain’s execu¬ 
tive training program. He became a de¬ 
partment manager in Santa Barbara and 
was later transferred to Ontario, Cali¬ 
fornia. He left Sears in 1959 to settle in 
Riverside. 

By Katz’ own admission, he failed at 
his first real estate selling job, but in 
1960 he joined a different real estate firm 
and began on the road to success. After 
two years of selling houses, he switched 
to selling apartments and then in 1963 
formed his first syndicate. It was com¬ 
posed of ten Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce members who invested $1,000 each 
and called themselves the Green Valley 
Investment Group. They tripled their 
money in three months. Today Green 
Valley’s $10,000 has become $125,000. 

Norman Katz is intense about the real 
estate business, but he relaxes by being 
just as intent on model building, music 
or sailing the “Hibernia II” with his wife 
and two teenagers, Mark and Susan. 

He is a member of the board of the 
Riverside Opera Association and the 
Riverside Symphony. He is also a mem¬ 
ber of the Riverside Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Riverside Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the Riverside Art Associa¬ 
tion. 

Life has been very good for Norman 
Katz. Can the children of deaf parents 
succeed? YOU BET YOUR LIFE!!! 



REAL ESTATE SYNDICATOR—Norman N. Katz of Riverside, California, a son of deaf parents, is shown 
in his office from which he operates a $5 million a year business. He has come a long way from an 
earlier career as a door-to-door vacuum cleaner salesman. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Seeking a reliable source of income? 

Commissions on subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN earn a commission 
of $1.00 for each new subscription and 
75c for each renewal subscription. Con¬ 
tact the Editor for details. 
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Lawrence Newman 


An odyssey 


Man, I was here at this airport, the 
Ontario Airport near Riverside, California, 
en route to the June 1969 convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf at the 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 
And there was this lady in a booth—for 
what purpose I did not know. She couldn’t 
be selling tickets because no cash passed 
between her and the line of people. A 
ticket verifier? Must be. In a small air¬ 
port it is easier for a deaf person to take 
the whole scene in and make quick de¬ 
ductions. 

I got in line and showed her my ticket. 
Her lips moved. What could she be talk¬ 
ing about? Here I was showing her my 
ticket—what else was there to know? Oh, 
my name! I wrote it down in capital let¬ 
ters. No use to take any chances and 
find myself on a plane to Canada. 

The lady in the booth had difficulty 
finding my name on a list. I fidgeted. 
Finally, she found it on another sheet. 
“Oakland?” she asked. I gave her a yes 
nod but did not understand why she had 
to ask. 

“Gate 4,” the lady in the booth said. 

In the plane a few moments later a pert 
stewardess stopped at my row and talked 
to me. Why me? Did she want to see 
my ticket? I had already showed it to 
her before entering the plane. Man, the 
airplane was still on the ground and al¬ 
ready I was in trouble. What did I do 
wrong this time? What could she be ask¬ 
ing me? A drink? Too early. 

The stewardess did not wait for a re¬ 
sponse but moved on. My eyes followed 
her hoping to catch some clues when she 
spoke to other passengers but she moved 
on to the front of the plane without 
speaking to anyone else. I looked at my 
feet, my pants, my sitting posture and 
then realized my seat was tilted. The 
words on her lips fell into sequence and 
made sense now. “Better move seat up 
till we are in the air” were the words 
I was now sure she had said. 

Docile being that I am, I made haste 
to comply. 

In no time at all we were up in the 
air and another stewardess (a delectable 
dish) was taking orders for drinks. Prior 
travel experience taught me that she will 
be asking what drink I would like to have. 

“Scotch and water,” I said. The stew¬ 
ardess moved closer to me but I was 
sitting on the third seat near the window 
and could not make the most of proffered 
intimacy. 

“What did you say?” I assumed she 
said. 

Usually, the second time I open my 
mouth is the acid test, the point of no 
return. If they still do not understand, 
I have to revert to the universal acknowl¬ 
edgement of deafness—index finger on or 
in right ear (it is permissible for south¬ 


paws to use left ear) dramatized by a 
helpless shrug of the shoulders. 

“Scotch and water,” I repeated. 

I do not know why but people often 
seem to understand me better the second 
time. Must be that the first time they 
are taken aback by my deaf voice. The 
second time the shock wears off and they 
are better able to listen. 

I glanced at the pages of a booklet I 
had with me, Education of the Deaf, The 
Challenge and the Charge. When I am in 
a situation such as I was on this Air West 
jet, I have a tendency merely to glance 
at what I read. My eyes are coordinated 
to steal sideway glances at my seatmates 
in case they want to talk to me, and to 
look up and ahead or behind in case the 
plane is being hijacked. This time, as 
I glanced up and ahead, the stewardess 
was speaking through a mike 40 feet 
down the aisle. At 20 feet or more what¬ 
ever lipreading ability I have has a ten¬ 
dency to deteriorate. 

I noticed that when the stewardess 
moved the mike away from her mouth 
she had inviting lips. When one is deaf 
and not distracted by sounds, one notices 
a small detail like this. 

The airplane landed. I looked at my 
watch. We were 20 minutes early. Al¬ 
most all of the passengers rose to leave. 

I would have followed them and if I had, 
friends awaiting me at Oakland with plans 
for a dinner outing would still have been 
waiting for me or would have long been 
gone from the airport. Luckily for me, 
my darting and experienced eyes caught 
the following words emblazoned on front 
of a radio tower: “San Jose Municipal 
Airport.” 

I took out my ticket and looked care¬ 
fully at it. For the sake of flexibility 
and ease of transaction it had no exact 
location printed on it but just a general 
destination for those flying north or south 
in California. The ticket agency said 
nothing to me about a stopover at San 
Jose. Now the words the lady in the 
booth had said fell into place. She had 
been asking if I were going to San Jose, 
and she could not find my name on the 
San Jose list when I did not respond to 
her query. Then she had asked if I were 
going to Oakland, the word, which I could 
identify on her lips and thus I made an 
affirmative response. 

Like a tag around the neck of a child 
traveling alone, should I have carried a 
card with the following words printed on 
it: “I am deaf and all courtesies ex¬ 
tended will be greatly appreciated”? 

Should I have informed my seatmates 

that I was deaf and to please let me 

know if there were a fire in the pilot’s 
cabin? 

I started to count the many times I 
made no move to advertise my deafness. 


How many great inconveniences resulted? 
Not too many. 

Rather than to ask for assistance at 
every pretext, it is far easier to sink into 
a sea of anonymity, to take your chance, 
to hope that common sense and intuition 
will prevail and carry you through. 

My hand inadvertently touched my ear 
as I looked around me at the few pass¬ 
engers on the flight back home. Thank 
God, I said to myself, we deaf people 
have no special type or shape of ears 
that would announce to the world we 
are deaf. 

Then it happened. The stewardess (an 
enchanting one) moved down the aisle 
on her appointed rounds asking each per¬ 
son what kind of drink each would like 
to have. 

“No thank you,” I said as my turn 
came. Instead of moving on to the next 
passenger, words continued to pour from 
the mouth of the stewardess. She must 
have been asking me if I wanted a Coke, 
Seven-Up or even milk. 

“No thank you,” I persisted. 

She shook her head, gave me a funny 
look and then moved on to the next 
passenger. Soon, out of the corner of 
my eye, I caught her talking to another 
stewardess and nodding in my direction. 

Man, on some days it does not pay to 
be deaf! 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I imagine that Mr. Art Kruger will 
have reported to you on the American 
team at the World Games for the Deaf 
at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, but I wonder 
if he notes the participation of the 
Canadian swimming team. In particular, 

I hope that you will report on the success 
of my daughter, Jo-Anne Robinson, who 
retained her championship as “the world’s 
fastest female deaf swimmer.” 

She again won the 100 and 400 meter 
freestyle events, and further lowered her 
own world deaf records in each of these 
events. Her new record for the 100 
meter freestyle was 1:06.7, and the 400 
meter record is 5 minutes, 12.4 seconds. 
Jo-Anne also placed third in the 200 meter 
individual medley race, the first time that 
she had swum this event in competition. 

The Canadian women’s relay teams won 
both relay events in 1965, but this time 
placed second to U.S.A. in both races. 
Jo-Anne swam on both relay teams. She 
thus won five medals in her five events— 
two gold, two silver, one bronze—and I un¬ 
derstand was the leading medal winner of 
all countries at the Games. Jo-Anne, who 
is almost 20 years old, is now back at 
Gallaudet College where she is entering 
her sophomore year. Despite long hours 
of swimming practice last spring, we are 
proud that she attained an academic 
average of 80% in her college work. She 
is both a student and an athlete. 

J. Lewis Robinson 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
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In-Between Method . . 


An Explanation—Advocacy Of Cued Speech 

By R. ORIN CORNETT, Ph.D. 

Vice President for Long Range Planning, Gallaudet College 


An early experience in the education of 
the deaf led me to an inescapable con¬ 
clusion to which I still subscribe: The 
deaf child must have a dependable, clear 
method of communication during his early 
years as well as later on. This must be 
a method of communication that he learns 
by being communicated with in the home, 
before he starts to school. In other words, 
he needs to learn language in the normal 
way, by absorbing it from those around 
him. 

The average hearing child learns lan¬ 
guage without conscious effort, without 
formal lessons, in the natural routine of 
living. Three years ago, as a newcomer 
to the field of deaf education, I resolved 
to find a way to enable the deaf child to 
have this same privilege. 

My resolution may seem naive to the 
readers of THE DEAF AMERICAN, since 
all of you know of two present methods 
of accomplishing what I am talking about 
—fingerspelling and the language of signs. 
But I ask you to remember three things. 
First, the vast majority of the parents of 
young deaf children do not and will not 
use manual communication with them be¬ 
cause they fear the effects on the de¬ 
velopment of speech and speechreading. 
Over the past century, interest in the use 
of manual communication with the young 
deaf child has been revived periodically, 
but it has always been beaten down by 
those committed to purely oral education 
for the young deaf. The vast majority 
of educators of the deaf, even in schools 
where manual methods are used in the 
intermediate levels, oppose the use of 
manual communication with the young 
deaf child. 

Please understand that I do not claim 
to know whether this majorily group is 
right. I know only that my studies of 
what has happened in the past convinced 
me that the chances of widespread adop¬ 
tion of manual communication (either 
alone or accompanied by speech) for the 
young deaf child are probably very small. 

The second thing I ask you to con¬ 
sider is that oralists, wrong or right, sin¬ 
cerely want what they think is best for 
the deaf child. They are just as sincere 
as those who favor other methods. Third, 
most of those who favor some use of 
manual methods with the young deaf child 
also favor all that can be done to develop 
speech and speechreading in the deaf, 
though they are not willing to sacrifice 
clear communication and the learning of 
language in order to boost speech and 
lipreading. What I am getting at is 
that we all want all that is good for the 
deaf child. We all want him to speak and 
lipread but we all want him to learn to 
communicate effectively while he is a 


young child; we want him to acquire lan¬ 
guage easily and readily, and we want 
him to develop as a happy, well-adjusted 
person. 

The whole problem is that for a hundred 
years there has seemed to be no way of 
achieving all these desirable objectives 
simultaneously. What educators of the 
deaf disagree on is which objectives are 
most important. 

More than three years ago I set out to 
develop a method of communication ac¬ 
ceptable to both sides of the controversy 
and in accord with both sets of objectives. 
I ask you to examine this new method 
which is called Cued Speech, enough to 
see whether you think 1 have accomplished 
my goal. 

The easiest way to explain the basic 
idea of Cued Speech is to ask you to 
imagine what would happen to a young 
deaf child if every sound we use in speech 
looked different, on the lips, from every 
other sound. This is not true—how I 
wish it were!—but think for a little bit 
about what would happen if it were true. 
If it were true, the young deaf child would 
be able to see clear differences in all 
words that sound different. As a result 
he would have the same opportunity to 
learn language naturally and easily, 
through communication with his parents 
and others, as the hearing child—except, 
of course, that he would have to see 
each person’s face as that person was 
speaking. He would be able to lipread 
every syllable of every word! 

The deaf child would have to learn to 
imitate the lip movements to make him¬ 
self understood. His development would 
thus parallel what happens with the hear¬ 
ing child, except that he would be learn¬ 
ing the language in the visible equivalent 
to the spoken language, instead of the 
actual sounds. 

The deaf child would still have to be 
taught to make each of the speech sounds 
in order to learn to speak. But, he would 
not have to be taught where those sounds 
belong. He would acquire an understand¬ 
ing of this through his constant exposure 
to the visible spoken language. Since he 
would see how others pronounced words 
(not how they make the individual sounds), 
he would easily learn how new or un¬ 
familiar words should be pronounced- 
provided, of course, that the persons with 
whom he communicated had the correct 
pronunciation. 

Why have I asked you to imagine a 
situation which does not exist?—one in 
which every sound in speech would look 
different from the others? Because Cued 
Speech is a method of using either hand 
to add enough information to what is 


available from the lips to make every 
sound used in speech look different from 
all the others. The basic principle of Cued 
Speech is that if two sounds (or two 
syllables, or two words) look alike on the 
lips, they will look different on the hand. 
If two sounds look alike on the hand, they 
will look different on the lips. In other 
words, there will always be a difference, 
somewhere, for the young deaf child to 
see, if the sounds are different. 

By the time a normal, hearing child is 
six years old, he has ordinarily learned, 
without effort, more language than he will 
learn the rest of his life. But, during all 
his life he will continue to learn new 
words, idioms, and new meanings for old 
words, simply from being communicated 
with—in addition to whatever he learns in 
the classroom or through study. Cued 
Speech is designed to make this possible 
for the deaf child also. 

Cued Speech will be acceptable to oral¬ 
ists only if they remember exactly what 
they want, and forget what they have 
decided to oppose. By this I mean that 
if they are against any use of the hands 
for any purpose in communication they 
will not accept Cued Speech. If they will 
remember that they are for maximum 
development of speech and lipreading, 
and against anything that will interfere 
with these, they may be able to accept 
Cued Speech. Similarly, if the other group 
(I would call them the “clear communi¬ 
cation’’ group) will remember that they 
want the deaf child to learn language 
early, at home, and to be able to under¬ 
stand clearly in the classroom, they can 
accept Cued Speech as desirable for the 
young deaf child, even though it is differ¬ 
ent from what they are familiar with. 
Neither side will need to give up any of 
its principles or objectives to accept Cued 
Speech for use with deaf children. The 
use of Cued Speech will not interfere with 
what either group is for. 

Now let me explain exactly why I think 
this new method should be acceptable to 
both oralists and the advocates of clear 
communication. Cued Speech should be 
acceptable to oralists because it requires 
the child to get the information from the 
lips that the lips really supply, all the 
time. Now, I do not mean that the child 
has to read language from the lips alone. 
You know, and I know, that lipreading 
is not actually reading, but a process in 
which his knowledge of the language en¬ 
ables a person to figure out approximately 
what is being said (some of the time) 
from the limited information visible on 
the lips. By itself, the information on 
the lips is not enough to enable the child 
to learn language. 

Alexander Graham Bell said: “A knowl- 
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edge of language will produce speech¬ 
reading, but speechreading will not teach 
language.” In oral schools the deaf child 
is taught language primarily through its 
written form. His knowledge of language 
is then used in lipreading—if he can be¬ 
come good enough at it. In reading Cued 
Speech the child must get information 
from both the lips and the hand, but he 
doesn’t have to guess at anything. This 
is the reason the advocates of clear com¬ 
munication should be able also to accept 
Cued Speech—the child doesn’t have to 
guess. He can acquire language—and use 
it in the classroom—in a natural way. 

In Cued Speech the information on the 
hands alone is incomplete, just as the 
information on the lips alone is incom¬ 
plete. The important thing is that the 
information on the lips, plus that on the 
hand, is sufficient to enable the child to 
read every syllable of every word. Cover 
the lips and the message is unreadable. 
Stop using the hand and the message is 
likewise not clearly readable. 

If you have read this far you have 
been very patient with me. If you will 
continue a little longer you will see clear¬ 
ly why I hope to see an end to the dis¬ 
pute over communication methods for the 
young deaf child. I am not worried about 
communication methods for the adult 
deaf because they will decide for them¬ 
selves what is best and what they want 
to use, just as they do now. It is the 
young child who has no choice, and if 
we make the choice for him we had 
better be sure we make the right one. 

We can perhaps judge whether present 
methods represent the right choice by the 
statement of Hans G. Furth, a psycholo¬ 
gist who has contributed significantly to 
our understanding of deafness: “The fact 
is that under our present educational sys¬ 
tem the vast majority of persons, born 
deaf, do not acquire functional language 
competency, even after many years of in¬ 
tensive training.” 1 Dr. William Stokoe, 
chairman of the Department of English 
at Gallaudet College, is no more optimis¬ 
tic: “When we look at the literary tons 
of evidence—we have files of student writ¬ 
ing going back to 1954—just one con¬ 
clusion is to be drawn. If one objective 
of our profession is to teach the language 
of his culture to the deaf child, we have 
failed.” 2 

Cued Speech gives the first priority to 
language acquisition in the home and to 
clear communication in the classroom. 
Because it requires the deaf child to 
watch, to interpret, and to imitate the 
movements of the lips, using them as an 
indispensable part of his visible language, 
it should also cause him to acquire the 
foundation for speech and lipreading 
that we all want him to have—but not 
at the sacrifice of other values. 

I realize that several questions may 
well be on your mind at this point. If 
Cued Speech is used widely in schools 
and day classes, will fingerspelling and 
the language of signs be crowded out? I 
do not think so. It seems to me that 
when a deaf child learns to read and 


write, he should learn to fingerspell. I 
think he should use fingerspelling in the 
classroom when he is showing how to 
spell a word. He might also use it for 
face-to-face communication with another 
deaf person who doesn’t know Cued 
Speech. 

If Cued Speech is widely accepted for 
use with young deaf children, and as a 
method of communication for the class¬ 
room, I think it may eventually lessen the 
opposition of oralists to the language of 
signs as useful for communication under 
various conditions, as the deaf them¬ 
selves see fit, and certainly as an art 
form in the theatre and the dance. Oral¬ 
ists now oppose the language of signs be¬ 
cause they know that oral communication 
will not stand the competition of manual 
communication, if the young deaf child 
has access to both. But Cued Speech can 
coexist with the language of signs. The 
deaf child who grows up with Cued Speech 
will use, as he approaches adulthood, what¬ 
ever method best fits the situation. 

People vary widely in the time it takes 
them to learn Cued Speech. The deaf 
need to have a few hours of instruction 
to make sure they get the vowel sounds 
with the right cues, before they begin 
learning the rest of the system. In gen¬ 
eral, deaf persons with some knowledge 
of the speech sounds learn to read Cued 
Speech more quickly than a hearing per¬ 
son does. One reason is that the deaf 
person is already able to watch the lips 
and still see what the hands do at the 
same time, so long as they are near the 
lips. The hearing person has to acquire 
this skill. Second, the deaf person already 
knows which sounds look alike on the 
lips, and which look different. The hear¬ 
ing person must learn this. Both, of 
course, have to learn the eight cues 
(different shapes of the hand) that group 
the consonant sounds, and both have to 
learn the four positions of the hand that 
group the vowel sounds. 

The use of two kinds of cues (position 
and shape) used at the same time makes 
Cued Speech a good bit faster and easier 
to synchronize with speech than finger¬ 
spelling. Words such as “Mississippi” and 
“philosophy,” for example, require only 
four movements, one for each syllable. 
Since it makes use of the lip movements 
used in normal speech part of the process 
of using Cued Speech is automatic for 
speaking persons, whether deaf or hearing. 

The problems we face in the education 
of the deaf are formidable. They call for 
the very best that we can give. In par¬ 
ticular, they demand our willingness to 
consider new possibilities. Most important 
of all, though the number of schools and 
programs in which a new method is tried 
does not need to be large, those who are 
not trying it should withhold judgment 
until the results can be reported. It is 
so easy to misjudge a new approach be¬ 
cause of insufficient information, or be¬ 
cause it does not seem to fit the pattern 
of what we are accustomed to. I hope 
that the leaders among the deaf will study 
this new method and be willing to see 


it tried. It was developed in a sincere 
effort to accomplish, for the young child, 
essentially what many of my deaf friends 
tell me is absolutely necessary, and to 
do it in a way which will make it un¬ 
necessary to perpetuate the unrewarding 
battle between oralism and manualism. 

In the education of the deaf, as in 
every worthy field of endeavor, we can¬ 
not afford to become the slaves of the 
past, or even of the present, if we are to 
make the future what it ought to be. 


An appreciated Christmas gift .. 


zrLwm^f, 


vnerican 


Send your order to the 

National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

(Gift announcement will be sent 
to the “giftee”.) 
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David Albert Davidowitz 

99 E. Allison Ave., 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


"From a little spark may burst a 
mighty flame."—Dante 

Just a few short years ago, a spark of 
an idea was born that I feel surely will 
become a mighty flame in the world of 
the deaf. This little spark was the vision 
of a Junior National Association of the 
Deaf. Through the efforts of a few dedi¬ 
cated deaf adults, this organization is now 
a reality. Every member of the deaf 
community in our country should be 
aware of the work of the Junior NAD, 
whose motto is “PROMOTING THE TO¬ 
MORROW OF ALL THE DEAF BY 
WORKING WITH THE DEAF YOUTH 
OF TODAY." 

Last November, I was asked to speak 
to the Midwestern Deaf Youth Leader¬ 
ship Demonstration in Indianapolis. What 
a great experience this was for me. I 
know of no other area of education, where 
the leaders are as interested in the stu¬ 
dents, as in the world of the deaf. The 
president of Gallaudet College was there 
as was the vice president of NTID. Deaf 
leaders representing the NAD, COSD, 
FRAT, RID, PRWAD, NTD, AAAD and 
other interested adults were there to 
speak and mingle with the Junior NAD 
delegates. Boys and girls from many 
states were able to share their hopes and 
dreams for the future. I felt very hon¬ 
ored to have been asked to share this im¬ 
portant event with our deaf youth. 

Then in April, I traveled to Texas to 
take part in the Youth Leadership Dem¬ 
onstration, held at the Texas School for 
the Deaf. Sitting in on group discussions, 
I was surprised to find how knowledgeable 
our deaf youth were about the problems 
that exist. I was amazed at their under¬ 
standing of the need for parent education, 
improved vocational opportunities and 
their ideas of how the schools could bet¬ 
ter serve the deaf students. Again the 
adult deaf leaders were there to help the 
Junior NADers understand the role that 
they will play in the future of the deaf 
in America. 

In August, I went to Pennsylvania to 
spend a week at the Junior NAD Leader¬ 
ship Camp. What a joy it was to be with 


BABY CRY SIGNAI_ 

$35.00 

ATTACHMENT WIRELESS 


TRANSMITTER & RECEIVER 

for Baby Cry, Telephone & 
Door Bell Signals __ 

$20.00 

BUZZER 

$6.00 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


Ask for the brochures of 10 different 
door bell signals. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

621 Avalon Avenue 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 



these boys and girls who will be the lead¬ 
ers in the deaf world of tomorrow. Dur¬ 
ing my visit I made a survey of the 
campers. One of the questions that I 
asked was related to what vocation or 
profession they would follow. Nineteen 
out of thirty-seven indicated that they in¬ 
tend to become teachers. Others men¬ 
tioned interest in becoming an author, 
harness racing jockey, aerospace engineer, 
oceanography photographer, social worker, 
counselor, missionary, politician, com¬ 
puter programmer, printer and one camp¬ 
er intends to begin a new company. I 
think we can all be proud of the goals 
that these deaf youths have set for them¬ 
selves. 

Another question on the survey asked 
for suggestions on how parents could help 
their deaf children. Of course a large 
majority of the campers expressed the 
desire that parents learn to use finger¬ 
spelling and the language of signs. In 
addition there were other comments that 
I would like to share. One suggested that 
parents should always explain to strangers 
that their child is deaf. Another asked 
that parents interpret television and radio 
programs and also people’s conversations. 
Several felt that parents overprotected 
their deaf son or daughter and asked that 
parents trust them and believe that they 
can do many things. One camper put it 
very well by saying, “Don’t worry so 
much about the deaf child. Let them do 
things other children in the family do." 
Surprising as it may seem one camper 
wrote “Be strict with good reason and 
help the child understand which way is 
right or wrong." “Don’t ignore what your 
deaf child is trying to tell you" was an¬ 
other suggestion. Perhaps all of this ad¬ 
vice to parents could be summed up in 
the words of one Junior NADer who said 
parents should “show love and interest 
in their deaf child." I only wish that I 
knew of some magic way to get these 
ideas across to every parent of a deaf 
child in the country today. 

One of the most touching moments in 
my life came when I read the responses 
of our deaf girls and boys to the ques¬ 
tion: “What are your feelings about be¬ 
ing deaf?" I am quoting below a few of 
the many that touched my heart. 

“I am proud that I am deaf, also I’m 
glad that God gave it to me." 

“I am proud that I am me. I do not 
care if I am deaf or not." 

“I am proud since I am as happy as 
I can be now. If it is the way God wants 
me to be—I might as well accept it." 

“I’ve no bad thoughts on deafness. I 
just feel proud that I am deaf." 

“My feeling about being deaf is that 
I am not ashamed of myself and I am 
always proud of myself." 

“I don’t feel ashamed. I want to be 


proud that I am deaf and can show the 
hearing people that I can do as they do." 

“I am really proud to be deaf. I don’t 
want to be a hearing person. My deaf¬ 
ness is SO WHAT!" 

I can only agree that every member 
of the deaf community in our country to¬ 
day has a right to be proud. Certainly 
no deaf person should be ashamed of his 
deafness—and I would like to get my 
hands on the people who have somehow 
given these kids the idea that there is 
any reason to be ashamed of their handi¬ 
cap. I hope that more deaf people around 
the country will catch the DEAF PRIDE 
feeling of these Junior NADers. It would 
be great if they all felt as the last camp¬ 
er quoted when he stated “My deafness 
is SO WHAT!" 

Words to a song that I learned when 
I was young said: “If you wish long 
enough, wish strong enough, you will 
come to know—WISHING WILL MAKE 
IT SO." In my June 1967 column I made 
a wish when I said to the deaf adults in 
our country: “Would you take my son’s 
hand and lead him into the world of the 
deaf? And—if God be willing—can you 
please show him how to use his leader¬ 
ship abilities, so that someday he can 
also guide other deaf children over the 
bumps and around the curves that they 
encounter in their silent world." My wish 
came true this summer when Ronnie at¬ 
tended the Junior NAD Youth Leadership 
Camp. I owe a debt of gratitude and 
thanks to Frank Turk, Gary Olsen and 
to all of the other dedicated and unselfish 
people who contributed to the success of 
the camping program. I pray that God 
will bless you all—and that He will help 
you find the support that is needed to 
make the Junior NAD Camping Program 
a permanent and ongoing project. 

When I spoke to the delegates in Indi¬ 
ana last year, I closed my speech with: 
“One of my favorite sayings is ‘IF YOU 
HAVE KNOWLEDGE, LET OTHERS 
LIGHT THEIR CANDLES BY IT.’ You 
deaf teenagers have lots of knowledge 
about your handicap of deafness that 
needs to be explained to the hearing 
world. GET OUT THERE NOW AND 
LIGHT SOME CANDLES." The Junior 
NADers accepted my challenge—and they 
are lighting candles all over the country. 
Let’s show the Junior NAD that we sup¬ 
port them by getting busy with our own 
candles. First, we should light up the 
homes so that parents can see the bene¬ 
fit of manual communication for their deaf 
children. Then we can carry our candle 
into the schools so that educators will be¬ 
come aware of the need for educational 
reforms. Next we can shine our light 
on employers so that they can learn about 
the abilities of the deaf. Our next goal 
should be to light the road into the hear¬ 
ing world—because with light comes un¬ 
derstanding. 

“FROM A LITTLE SPARK MAY 
BURST A MIGHTY FLAME"—so let’s 
all of us pick up our candles and help 
make the tomorrow of the deaf a brighter 
day. 
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Schreibers Tendered Surprise Silver Anniversary Party 

By ADELE SHUART 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
of Kensington, Maryland, were tendered 
a surprise silver wedding anniversary 
party at the Gallaudet College September 
20 by their children, Beverly and her 
husband; Bud, Bob and Beth, the Jerald 
Jordans, Ed Carneys, Walt Ailstocks and 
Ronald Sutcliffes. 

They came under the impression that 
they were to attend the Junior NAD party 
at Gallaudet College and were they sur¬ 
prised, especially, when Kitty saw her 
mother, Mrs. Tracy Bedard from Minne¬ 
sota! Fred said to himself, “Thank God, 
I had a haircut today.” 

Despite the fact that Jerald Jordan, 
Mrs. Betty Ailstock and Miss Patricia 
Leon work with Kit at Gallaudet' College, 
they did a very good job of making the 
affair a real surprise. 

About 180 guests oh’d and ah’d over 
several beautiful silver gifts, especially 
the silver tree with the hundred quarters 
strung to the branches, ingeniously pre¬ 
pared by Pat Leon, and one place setting 
of sterling silverware in a pattern selected 
by Kitty with the intention of adding one 
more setting per year until they have 12 
settings. But all the cash contribution will 
help toward the purchase of the remain¬ 
ing settings. 

The colorful canapes were prepared by 
Mrs. Shirley Jordan and her mother, Mrs. 
Alfred Cranwill; Mrs. Jo Carney and 
her daughter, Maureen, and were served 
by Jr. NADers, Nyla M. Brenden, Jeanne 
A. Bonner, Melinda Chapel, Thomas A. 
Crowell, Sheri Eckhardt, Carol A. Evanko, 
David Frank, Gulham K. Kutler, Milton 
L. Sachs, Janice A. Serritt, Benjamin 
Soukup, Martha Warlick and Roman J. 
Kazragis. 

Other relatives of Fred and Kit besides 


Mrs. Bedard were Mrs. Schreiber, Fred’s 
mother from New York City; Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris Miller from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Fred’s sister and her husband and their 
daughter, Lois. 

Upon cutting their cake, Fred said that 
he had been thinking of the 25th anniver¬ 
sary on Tuesday, September 23, as he 
was driving to Gallaudet, and regretting 
that “our friends would not be able to 
share it with us. This was the nicest 
thing that had ever happened to us.” 



Mrs. Helen Schreiber is in the background as her 
son Fred and daughter-in-law Kit cut their 25th 
anniversary cake. 



Kit Schreiber repeats an incident of 25 years ago as she feeds Fred a piece of "wedding" cake. 
Kit's mother, Mrs. Tracy Bedard, is at the left, and Fred's mother looks on from the right. 
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NINTH OF A SERIES 


On September 27 more 
than 300 “Friends of Benny” 
met at Presidential Arms in 
Washington, D. C., to salute 
their rare friend Dr. Elizabeth 
Benson. Scores of others 
sent their regrets at being 
unable to attend. 

“Benny’s party” was a way 
of saying “thank you” to a 
wonderful person our alumni 
have come to know and to 
love. 

Dr. Benson, dean of 
women, has served on the 
faculty of Gallaudet College 
for more than forty years. 
Her contributions to the deaf, 
the number of responsibili¬ 
ties she has shouldered and 
the list of honors she has 
received are too numerous 
to crowd in this small space. 

Benny’s downright frank¬ 
ness, honesty, her dedication 
to the deaf and her devotion 
to her job are a few of the 
many reasons we are so 
fortunate to have her with 
us. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
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Embarrassing Moments 

Embarrassing moments or situations 
are an anecdotal gold mine. For the en¬ 
joyment of readers o; DA, you are in¬ 
vited to look back in your lives for in¬ 
cidents that were a source of embarrass¬ 
ment to you at the time, or to other 
deaf people. Put a few down on paper 
and send on to us. Use names please, 
but this is not absolutely a must if that 
would cause you to hesitate to send in 
desirable anecdotes. We want them. 

Doc David PeikofT comes forward with 
one involving himself: 

It was decades ago in the era when 
pants suspenders were the vogue for 
men. David did not like them, but, 
after long persuasion by his wife to keep 
up with the times, he was prevailed upon 
to wear a pair of suspenders. 

One day he had a visitor and took him 
out to a swanky place for dinner, leaving 
at home his wife who was very late in 
the course of infanticipating. After giv¬ 
ing his dinner order, he went to the rest 
room. 

Coming out he noticed people casting 
eyes at him. They actually stared, and 
he wondered why. At the table a waiter 
approached him and whispered in his 
ear. He said he was deaf. The waiter 
pointed, and David found his suspenders 
were down. David then and there worked 
himself into the suspenders, in the full 
glare of insolent, prying eyes. 

After that David never wore suspenders 
again, contending that his belt does the 
duty of holding up his pants just as well. 
He says he waited some three months 
before venturing to enter the same 
restaurant again. 

Evan Ellis, Riverside, Calif., tells of a 
certain teacher at the Oregon School for 
the Deaf, Salem, going to a store buying 
certain items, and for payment asking if 
the store would accept her pay check 
from the state. The clerk thought yes, 
and the check was countersigned over to 
the store. The clerk looked at it and was 
puzzled. She said she had to check on it. 
She telephoned the school, and Mr. Steed, 
superintendent of the school, confirmed 
it. The check was issued to, and counter¬ 
signed by Faith Hope Divine. 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive/ Riverside/ California 92506 

The following is a complete item ap¬ 
pearing in a California newspaper. The 
question is, to whom was the pastor min¬ 
istering? To scuba divers or frogmen? 
Maybe you can guess! The general pub¬ 
lic may be puzzled and need more in¬ 
formation. 

SILENT CHURCH 

Tampa, Fla. (AP)—An interdenomina¬ 
tional congregation, the Silent Church of 
Jesus Christ, meets in a converted the¬ 
ater here for Sunday school classes, wor¬ 
ship service and evening meetings. 

Pastor is the Rev. Bernie Hale, who 
has normal hearing but took special train¬ 
ing for this ministry He also teaches a 
sign language course at Beacon College 
in Clearwater. His recent bride, the 
former Maria Eunice Sanches of Bogota, 
Colombia, mastered the sign language in 
order to help her husband with his work. 
* * * 

Sent in by Lenore Bible, Inglewood, 
Calif., who found it in Matt Weinstock’s 
column, L.A. Times: 

Concern that young people may become 
hard of hearing through constant exposure 
to loud music prompts Ken Southworth 
of Anaheim to wonder if we could say 
the wages of din is deaf. 

S'i! * ❖ 

Says Mrs. W. M. (Isobel) Lange, Jr., 
Syracuse, N.Y.: 

Isn’t it ironic that we who are deaf, 
due to lack of information about a cer¬ 
tain situation, have to “play it by ear”? 

The pesky AO’s still picking on this con¬ 
ductor, with zest and zeal. This time 
(after similar letters in the past few 
years) he handprinted in capital letters 
the following piece on a sheet of scratch 
paper, frayed at the edges: 

Dere Tov— 

Youse wuz correct in the April 1964 
Silent Worker (p. 17—H 13) about a prince 
and his long string of names to drag 
through life, but did you reely reelize 
what it meens to be such a pauper (wit¬ 
ness the tattered edges of this stationery), 
descended from the bloody czars of the 
Russian steppes like yer old pal Alexi 
Rosczen of Sawth Carolina? At least you 
still clip DA coupons—we don’t. 


“May soon be his undoing”? Fife yeres 
haf past now and weer still doing. Wot 
say you? And don’t badger Editor Jess 
for an anser—he haz more important 
thinks to do. 

Shake a laig! Shake a laig! Sandy 
Claws no longer crawls down the chim- 
bley for little boys 70 years old—or didn’t 
you know it? Hasten! Tie Felix the Row’s 
tail in knots! Whack Calif, deef teecher 
over the noggin 25, 35 or 45 times! Hurry! 
Scat! Get bizzy! Find out who the devil 
the FFFFF are—just 49 x k of ’em, that’s 
all! Zoom! Escalate! Time’s a-wastin’! 

—R. E. Dherring. 

* * * 

Harimut Teuber, Gallaudet, sent this 

one: 

An elderly oralist deaf lady once went 
to an auction. It was just her sport to 
compete in the biddings and wiihdraw on 
time before someone else got the article 
at a higher bid. She thought this a good 
chance to prove that a deaf person can 
get along well in the hearing world in the 
oralist way. 

Everything went perfectly until the 

auctioneer announced that a gentleman 
has lost his wallet with $500—and anyone 
finding it will receive a reward of $50. 

Our lady now shouted to the auctioneer: 

“I bid $60—” 

* * * 

Anne Nelson, Los Angeles, tells this one: 

One Sunday she was on a freeway on 
her way to a meeting of the board of the 
California Home for Aged Deaf. 

A car came alongside hers, and Anne 
saw a man motioning something to her. 
He pointed to his eye. Anne thought he 
was being fresh, and so moved to another 
lane away from him. He pursued her and 
again got alongside of her and again 
made the same sign. 

Anne now was vexed and for the next 
few minutes try though she might she 
could not shake him. It was now that she 
noticed her turn light was on. She turned 
it off—and now saw the man driving away. 
So that was what he wanted to tell her— 
her turn light was on. 

But wasn’t it funny that he should be 
so persistent! 

* *. * 

This came from Allan Bubeck, Beau¬ 
mont, Texas, who sent a clipping from 
“Engineer’s World.” Under the heading, 
“A noisy noise annoys an oyster, among 
other bad effects,” is noted the following: 

From the tone of discussions on noise 
pollution at the 77th annual meeting of 
the Acoustical Society of America in Phila¬ 
delphia recently, concern about and inter¬ 
est in the conservation of hearing may 
soon take off the way air and water con- 
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servation efforts have in the past decade. 

Noise is being studied today as an en¬ 
vironmental toxin. It can damage hear¬ 
ing and affect the psyche as well. 

In addition to significant hearing loss, 
loud noises can cause the blood vessels 
to constrict, the skin to pale, the volun¬ 
tary and involuntary muscles to tense, and 
adrenal hormone suddenly to be injected 
into the blood stream to intensify tension 
and nervousness, said Samuel Rosen, an 
M.D. who is with Citizens for a Quieter 
City in New York. Dr. Rosen spoke at 
a technical session on “Noise and Urban 
Man.” 

Furthermore, interference with sleep is 
one of the most serious disturbances. And, 
as one of the speakers pointed out, hear¬ 
ing is not a prerequisite for being dis¬ 
turbed by noise. A totally deaf man in 
Philadelphia has been awakened by jet 
aircraft landing at Philadelphia Inter¬ 
national Airport. The jets create vibra¬ 
tions that shake the man’s house and bed 
and wake him even though he can’t hear 
the noise . . . 

* * * 

This came from Shirley Gellenbeek, 
Dearborn, Mich.: 

Here is an excerpt from the book, “It’s 
All New to Me,” by Bob Considine that 
may interest you. What’s more, it proves 
that sign language is the oldest communi¬ 
cation since the beginning of mankind. 

Bob was in Russia with his two buddies, 
Bill Hearst, Jr., and Frank Conniff for 
an interview with Khrushchev which lasted 
three hours and thirty-five minutes. Prior 
to that interview, the journists were forced 
to go through many days of red tape be¬ 
fore being finally granted permission to 
see that shoe-pounding man— 

Here is his story: 

One of the hardest things to obtain from 
the room-service waiter at the ice-bound 
National (the Russian hotel) was ice. 
He couldn’t get through to him even with 
such overwhelming documentation as our 
English-Russian dictionary. 


Bill Hearst cracked the code; he was 
adept at breaking through against the im¬ 
penetrable language barrier. He faced the 
puzzled waiter and called for his careful 
attention. Then Bill flung his arms around 
himself, did a jig, shook his head, rattled 
his teeth and said: “Br-r-r-r-r-!” 

The man marched out immediately and 
returned with a pitcher of ice. 

“Eggs” were as bewildering to the wait¬ 
er as “ice” had been until Bill squatted 
on the fine Persian rug of the living room, 
made a series of faces indicating pain, 
then beamed beatifically and began to 
cluck. Thanks to Hearst, Conniff and I 
could have our eggs boiled as we wished. 
For example, he would stand in front of 
the waiter and point to the glass or pitcher 
he was holding. Then he’d do “egg” again 
(the deep knee-bends kept him in excel¬ 
lent condition), tenderly deposit the 
“egg” into the receptacle and wiggle his 
fingers under the bottom. That, of course, 
was “fire” or “flames.” Then he’d hold 
up, say, three fingers and point to Con¬ 
niff. And Frank would get his three- 
minute eggs. 

* * * 

Leon Auerbach, Gallaudet, sent the fol¬ 
lowing item. He writes (and sent a photo¬ 
static copy to prove it): 

The copy came from a bound book con¬ 
taining newsworthy items printed in Time 
magazine durig the year of 1927. One 
particular item brought a chuckle from 
me and perhaps will from your readers, 
too. Incidentally since when did they dis¬ 
continue using sign language at both 
schools . . .: 

Feb. 7—FIRST LADY: Mrs. Coolidge 
received the graduating class of Public 
School No. 47 of New York City. They 
were deaf. She talked to them in sign- 
language which she had learned when 
she taught in a school for deaf-mutes at 
Northampton, Mass. 

* $ * 

George Joslin, Dallas, Texas, found this 


in a Scouting magazine and sent it in: a 
cartoon depicting a hearing aid store, with 
a container holding hearing gadgets, and 
advertising: “We also have these old 
fashioned hearing aids for small boys.” 

* * * 

Oscar Sanders sent this one lifted from 
“Laughter Is Legal”: 

He told the story to his lawyer. “Can 
I get back what I paid? I’ve been victim¬ 
ized.” The lawyer said he would study 
the matter. And this was the client’s 
story: 

He had long desired to own a parrot 
and when he noticed on a pet shop— 
BANKRUPTCY SALE — he thought he 
might get one reasonably. Entering, he 
saw a gorgeous parrot in a cage. When 
the auctioneer put it up for sale he began 
bidding; higher and higher went the bids, 
but finally the parrot was his. 

Bursting with pride of ownership, he 
walked out of the shop carrying the par¬ 
rot in its shiny cage, when suddenly it 
occurred to him that perhaps the parrot 
couldn’t talk. Back he ran and, holding 
the cage up to the auctioneer, demanded, 
“Say, does this bird talk?” 

“Whothehell do you think was bidding 
against you all that time?” said the par¬ 
rot. 

Minnesota Association Resolution 

Be it resolved that this thirty-eighth 
biennial convention of the Minnesota As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf be dedicated to Dr. 
Petra F. Howard for her many years of 
dedicated service to the deaf community 
of her beloved state of Minnesota, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Dr. Howard assuring her of our deep re¬ 
spect and abiding affection. And be it 
further resolved that copies of this reso¬ 
lution be sent to THE COMPANION, the 
THOMPSON HALL NEWSLETTER and 
THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
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At Gallaudet College 



Gallaudet College opened with classes 
and its annual fall convocation on Mon¬ 
day, August 25, 1969. Dr. Edward C. 
Merrill, Jr., who became the college’s 
fourth president on July 1, 1969, was the 
principal speaker. 

In his address to the students and fac¬ 
ulty-staff members, Dr. Merrill said, “No 
college becomes great because of its 
president. It becomes great because of 
its student body and faculty. I view my 
role here as that of establishing a healthy 
relationship with you and working with 
you to plan and work toward a great 
institution. We can do this together.” 

Dr. Merrill said he had asked the Gal¬ 
laudet board of directors to set up a com¬ 
mittee to help chart the future of the 
college—“The Committee on the Role and 
Function of Gallaudet College.” 

He said the committee is comprised of 
prominent people in the fields of educa¬ 
tion and law, and that it had sent ques¬ 
tionnaires to students, faculty, alumni and 
directors of schools for the deaf through¬ 
out the United States. From their an¬ 
swers ideas will be evolved as to what 
changes should be made in the future. 

Dr. Merrill also said he has established 
two councils, each composed of four stu¬ 
dents and four faculty members: The 
first to study teaching and learning meth¬ 
ods, identify problems and discuss their 
findings with the faculty; and the second 
to serve as an advisory council to the 
president to keep lines of communication 
open between students and administration. 

Jack Lamberton of Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, a senior and president of the Stu¬ 
dent Body Government at Gallaudet, also 
addressed the audience. He expressed 
the hope for a resurgence of student en¬ 
thusiasm and a closer relationship be¬ 
tween the students and the administra¬ 
tion and the faculty. 

Gallaudet College started its 106th aca¬ 
demic year with an enrollment of 989 
students, who come from 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 15 
foreign countries. The enrollment includes 
200 college preparatory students, 727 un¬ 
dergraduate and 62 graduate students. 

Over 200 new students (college prepara¬ 


Relations, 7th St. and Florida Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002 




tory and undergraduate) took the orien¬ 
tation program, which began at the col¬ 
lege on August 11 and ended August 22. 

Under the direction of Dr. Richard M. 
Phillips, dean of students, the program 
consisted of group discussions, orientation 
lectures by faculty members and admin¬ 
istrative staff, group aclivi.ies and planned 
recreation. The students were also eval¬ 
uated for placement and received diag¬ 
nostic testing and audiometric evaluations. 

Twenty-one upperclassmen, including a 
student coordinator and 20 group leaders, 
assisted in the program. The group lead¬ 
ers were selected on the basis of leader¬ 
ship, character, academic standing and 
ability to get along with others. Each 
leader was responsible for about 15 stu¬ 
dents. 

John Groth, a senior from New York 
State, was coordinator. The group lead¬ 
ers were seniors Zannett Arterberry, Juli¬ 
ana Field, Rodney Nunn, Joyanne Ras¬ 
mus, Dale Ritter, Jay Shopshire, and 
junior Hans Baumert all from California; 
Joseph Benedetto, a senior from Louisi¬ 
ana; John Levesque, a junior from Massa¬ 
chusetts; Cheryl Shvelin and James Mel- 
by, seniors from Minnesota; Sharon Groff 
and Katherine McCausland, juniors from 
Ohio; Nancy Pollack, a senior from South 
Carolina; Larry Puthoff, a senior from 
South Dakota; Ronald Burdett, a junior 
from Utah; Joyce Norwood, a senior from 
Virginia; Paul McComb, a senior from 
Washington State; Mary Ann Limoni, 
a senior from Wisconsin, and Dierdre 
Kennedy, a junior from Indiana. 

* * * 

Daniel J. Blessing, who received his 
B.A. degree in Mathematics from Gallau¬ 
det College at its 104th commencement, 


June 3, 1968, is now a member of the 
Peace Corps. Mr. Blessing will teach 
science in the School for the Deaf in 
Mampong-Akwapim, Ghana, Africa. He 
is the first deaf Peace Corps volunteer 
in Ghana and Gallaudet College’s second 
Peace Corps volunteer in the Corps’ his¬ 
tory. The first was Pamela Snethen, a 
1966 graduate, who went to Nairobi, 
Kenya, to teach science at the Starehre 
Boys’ Centre. 

Mr. Blessing is a native of Cincinnati. 
Ohio, and a graduate of St. Rita School 
for the Deaf and Millar-Draughan College, 
both in Cincinnati. 

* * * 

On September 4, Gallaudet College was 
host to six students from the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. The six enrolled 
in a nine-week program in manual com¬ 
munication at the National Technical In¬ 
stitute for the Deaf during this past sum¬ 
mer. Upon completion of the program, 
they visited Gallaudet to see first-hand 
the structure of a college devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the education of the deaf and 
to spend the day with six Gallaudet stu¬ 
dents on a “buddy” system, going to 
class with them, eating with them, and 
partaking in their activities. 

The Gallaudet students who participated 
are Charlemaine Letourneau, Marianne 
Sasseen, Joseph Benedetto, Jack Lamber¬ 
ton, John Levesque and Larry Puthoff. 

The RIT students are Deborah Elsen- 
heimer, Sharon Evens, Harold Huntley, 
Jr., Thomas Mergler, Thomas Tybert and 
Daniel Smialek. 

Dr. Jack Clarcq, director. Division of 
Student Development, and Robert R. 
Gates, associate director for training, Di¬ 
vision of Research and Training at NTID, 
accompanied the students. 



At the annual fall convocation of Gallaudet College, Dr. Elizabeth E. Benson, dean of women, interprets 
for President Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 
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Marshall S. Hester Recipient Of Second 
Daniel T. Cloud Memorial Award For Leadership 



CLOUD AWARD WINNER—Dr. Marshall S. Hester (left) received the second Daniel T. Cloud Memorial 
Award for Leadership at a special Leadership Award Program at San Fernando Valley State College. 
Dr. Ray L. Jones (right), director of the Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf which 
sponsors the award, made the presentation. 


Dr. Marshall S. Hester, project director 
of the Southwest Regional Media Center 
for the Deaf at New Mexico State Uni¬ 
versity, was honored at the Daniel T. 
Cloud Leadership Award Program in Aug¬ 
ust at San Fernando Valley State College 
for his leadership and service to the deaf 
for more than 42 years. Dr. Hester was 
presented the Daniel T. Cloud Memorial 
Award for Leadership. He is the second 
recipient of the award, which is presented 
annually to an outstanding leader in the 


area of the deaf. The award is sponsored 
by the Leadership Training Program in 
the Area of the Deaf at San Fernando 
Valley State College. 

Dr. Hester was cited for his longlife 
devotion for improving the educational 
opportunities for deaf children. “. . . A 
belief in the deaf that inspired others with 
that same belief, forging an endless chain 
that benefits us all ... these are the 
qualities that characterize the man we 
are honoring today.” 
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Dr. Hester began serving the deaf in 
1927 as a teacher at the Iowa School for 
the Deaf and then in the California School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley. He was super¬ 
intendent of the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf from 1944 until his retirement 
August 31, 1964. Since September 1964, 
Dr. Hester has been project director with 
the Southwest Regional Media Center for 
the Deaf at New Mexico State University 
as Las Cruces. His work has to do with 
dissemination of information concerning 
Captioned Films for the Deaf and train¬ 
ing teachers of the deaf to use media. 

Dr. Hester was project director of the 
University of Tennessee National Work¬ 
shop on Improved Opportunities for the 
Deaf held in 1964, and was director-in¬ 
charge of the National Conference for Co¬ 
ordinating Rehabilitation and Educational 
Services for the Deaf, held at New Mex¬ 
ico State University in 1967. For 16 years 
he served on the board of managers of 
the New Mexico Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. He was the first president of 
the Section for Exceptional Children in 
the New Mexico Education Association 
and has served on its board of directors 
for a number of terms. 

Interested in the improvement of group 
hearing aids, Dr. Hester has taken an 
active part in their use, development and 
construction since 1928. 

The Leadership Award was inaugurated 
as a memorial to Daniel T. Cloud, 1900- 
1962, one of deaf education’s greatest 
leaders. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 
SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 
SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Role for the NTD: 

Sometime Ambassador 

And so, the Rev. Norman Neiderhint- 
man, director of one of the four schools 
for the deaf in the Republic of South 
Africa, climbed into my car, carefully 
fastened his seat belt, and out of the 
corner of his eye watched as I drove 
the entire fifteen or so miles to Rye 
Town. After all, he had informed me, 
deaf people don’t drive cars back home. 

But an even bigger surprise awaited 
the director. As my guest that night, he 
witnessed the opening New York per¬ 
formance of the National Theatre of the 
Deaf, then on the first leg of its third- 
year itinerary, mostly through the north¬ 
eastern part of the country. With not 
so much as a day’s rest after returning 
from a grueling tour of the Mideast—in¬ 
cluding a face-to-face encounter with their 
Russian counterparts at the World Games 
in Yugoslavia last August—the perform¬ 
ers, I pointed out, had had only three 
weeks of preparation for the program he 
was soon to see. 

Incidentally, Rev. Neiderhintman termed 
it a “miracle.” Throughout he sat shock 


By TARAS B. DENIS 

still. That the deaf were talented, he 
hadn’t any doubts—but this! 

We had arrived almost half an hour be¬ 
fore the scheduled 8:15 curtain. Except 
for some local committee members who 
were busy stacking up tickets and a few 
townsfolk, the Rye High theatre lobby 
was quite empty. We peered into the 
auditorium—not a soul. An extremely 
poli'e person, the director said nothing, 
and we stepped outside to wait. Time 
passed. Then, unable to resist, cautiously 
he inquired about the 8:15 note in the pro¬ 
gram. Well, I replied, I didn’t know 
about Europe, but we Americans had— 
for better or worse—the habit of doing 
just about everything at precisely the last 
moment. Sure enough (although I must 
confess that it was some last moment!), 
autos starred rolling in all over the place 
and, out of the darkness, right and left, 
people emerged to climb the brightly lit 
steps. Rev. Neiderhintman’s brows came 
together. Nevertheless, he smiled, “Now, 
where did all these deaf people come 
from?” 

“Deaf?” I told him he was mistaken. 
These were almost all normal-hearing 



A European studytour of the UNIVERSITY OF UTAH in 

DEAF EDUCATION 

August 1-22, 1970. Up to 9 credits. 

Enrollees visit outstanding institutions, meet experts in England, 
France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and attend in Stockholm the 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON DEAF EDUCATION. 

$898 from New York. 

Limited enrollment. Information from 
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Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man¬ 
ager , THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re¬ 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


folk who had heard about the NTD, in¬ 
vited us to perform exclusively in their 
area, and accordingly had come to see 
us do our thing—the standard procedure 
for all of our tours. And so we too en¬ 
tered and took our seats. 

“Sganarelle.” The curtains parted and 
with them, I noticed, my guest’s lips. This 
light Moliere comedy was colorful, pep¬ 
pery, and skillfully portrayed. (The prin¬ 
cipals—a couple married too long and an¬ 
other not quite, due to the usual amount 
of parental interference — become en¬ 
tangled in a web of jealousy, which occurs 
innocently enough in the beginning. Hi¬ 
larious complications ensue, but in the 
end all the knots are happily unraveled.) 
Time and again I glanced at Rev. Neider¬ 
hintman: his jaws didn’t shut till the last 
kno'. was cut. 

“Songs From Milkwood.” Some, per¬ 
haps, will think this Dylan Thomas work 
a bit too long. However, if I stand alone 
saying it’s the most inspiring piece yet, 
others will surely agree that it’s the most 
ambitious. That is, anyone can easily 
see the potential it packs—and for per¬ 
formances yet unborn. 

Considering such things as the number 
of people “Milkwood” portrays (29), the 
limitations of our language of signs, and 
so on, it is still superbly performed. And 
(here are ingenious innovations, too—like 
(he readers who reverse their roles and 
take a hand in signing themselves—to say 
no'hing of the authentic setting, Welsh 
get-up, and tricky blocking, all of which 
blend beautifully. Just keep your eyes 
open and you’ll see their dreams come to 
life. True, you won’t be able to interpret 
all, but (hen, who can? 

Backstage, Rev. Neiderhintman had a 
delightful time meeting members of the 
cast. It was an honor, he told me, and 
deserving of a special place in his report 
when he got home. “Any chance of the 
NTD ever performing in Johannesburg?” 
David Hays, the theatre’s director, replied 
to that. “We’re booked solid for a couple 
of years, but there’s always a possibility,” 
he said. 

Call it imagination if you want, but on 
the drive back Rev. Neiderhintman neither 
used his seat belt nor pretended to keep 
an eye on the road—he was too busy dis¬ 
cussing the extraordinary event which had 
unfolded before his eyes a short while 
ago. “The problem was not the seeing,” 
he confessed. “My countrymen could be¬ 
lieve that. But how shall I explain that 
I heard the Theatre of the Deaf?” 

T. B. D. 
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SONS OF LUTHERAN PASTORS—With arms locked in friendship before the statue of Thomas Gallaudet 
and Alice Cogswell on the campus of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., where they are students, 
are, left to right: James Pokorny, David Naumann, Chaplain Daniel Pokorny, Ralph Bergstresser and 
Stephen Luke. Elizabeth Paananen, the daughter of a Lutheran pastor in Ohio, was not present when 
the picture was taken. She is also a student at Gallaudet. 


Children of Five Lutheran 
Pastors Attending Gallaudet 

Probably for the first time in its more 
than 100-year history, enrolled at Gallau¬ 
det College are the children of five Luther¬ 
an pastors. These students are part of 
the 990 enrolled in the 1969-70 school year 
in the Gallaudet graduate and undergrad¬ 
uate programs. 


Attending Gallaudet are Ralph Berg¬ 
stresser, whose father is a pastor in 
Pennsylvania; Stephen Luke, whose father 
has a church in Kansas; David Naumann, 
whose dad shepherds a church in Texas; 
Elizabeth Paananen, whose home is in 
Ohio, where her father has a church; and 
James Pokorny, whose father is the 
Lutheran chaplain at Gallaudet and pas¬ 
tor of two deaf Lutheran churches in 


Dr. Thomas A. Mayes Named 
To Gallaudet College Board 

Dr. Thomas A. Mayes, of Flint, Mich¬ 
igan, project director, Language for 
Deaf Children Through Parent Educa¬ 
tion, Mott Foundation, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Gal¬ 
laudet College. Dr. Mayes’ election as 
a member of the Gallaudet board of 
directors is a result of a U. S. Con¬ 
gressional Bill passed in 1968 to increase 
the number of the college’s board mem¬ 
bers from 13 to 21. His recent election 
brings the present total to 19. 

Deaf since the age of six from spinal 
meningitis, Dr. Mayes is a graduate of 
Baker High School in Baker, Oregon. He 
received his B.A. degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago in 1944; his M.A. 
from Eastern Michigan University in 1958; 
and his Ph.D. from Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity in 1965. 

Dr. Mayes is married to the former 
Julia Burg, who received her B.S. degree 
from Gallaudet in June 1944. They have 
two children, Brian 10 and Michelle 9. 


Washington and Baltimore. 

The ministry to Lutheran students on 
the Gallaudet campus includes a chapter 
of Gamma Delta, now in its eleventh 
year. Special services are frequently con¬ 
ducted at which some of the new folk 
worship idioms are tried after they have 
been slightly modified for the deaf stu¬ 
dents. 


STATISTICS SHOW THAT WHEN POPULATION FIGURES DOUBLE 
LAND PRICES OFTEN INCREASE AS MUCH AS 400% 

Savings accounts . . . bonds . . . common 
stocks . . . these are all good forms of in¬ 
vestment. However, none of these can offer 
true, secure, capital appreciation as that 
which may be found in land acquisition. 

For a minimum number of dollars, an in¬ 
vestor can control premium acreage which 
can appreciate 100% or more within 5 years. 

For investors seeking tax shelters, RE¬ 
SEARCH CORPORATION WEST locates prop¬ 
erties with pre-paid interest possibilities and 
annual interest payments over a long period 
of time. The interest, although pre-paid, is 
deductible in the year paid. 

Sensible land investing assures you of mak¬ 
ing that right move. 

SERVING INVESTORS NATIONALLY — FLUENT WITH THE DEAF LANGUAGE 

RESEARCH CORPORATION WEST 

6800 BROCKTON AVE., RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 92506 (714) 682-6161 Division of NORMAN N. KATZ & ASSOC. 


Since it has been well documented that Cali¬ 
fornia land is a sound, rapidly appreciating 
investment, it would appear that all one has 
to do is go out and start buying. BUT which 
land will show the greatest increase in value 
in the shortest possible time? Which offers 
the greatest capital gain tax advantages? 
How long should the land be held before sell¬ 
ing? How should it be sold and to whom? 

These are involved problems that are taken 
care of for you entirely by RESEARCH COR¬ 
PORATION WEST. Look to RCW to offer 
the security and successful background neces¬ 
sary to insure intelligent and profitable land 
investment. 
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The Yugo 69 Story 

Record 1550 Athletes From 32 Nations Took Part In XI Games 

36 Medals in Gymnastics Enable Russia to take XI Games Title; Henes Wins Discus with 
World Record; USA Women Tracksters Scintillate; USA Swimmers Reap All-Time Harvest 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

10625 Eastborne Avenue #1, West Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 


The last victory ceremony had been 
completed. The big electric scoreboard 
at the end of the Stadium of the Yugoslav 
People's Army (JNA) spelled out "See 
you in 1973 at either Florence, Italy, or 
Prague, Czechoslovakia." 

The JNA was constructed in the period 
between 1948 and 1951. It has a grass 
covered soccer field and the biggest cin¬ 
der track. There are also two auxiliary 
grounds, one of them grass covered, the 
other of cinders. Adjoining the main 
stadium is a smaller area for handball 
and furthermore there is a great complex 
of tennis courts in a beautifully arranged 
park (nine courts). 

The main stadium has a capacity of 
55,000 spectators. The southern part of 
the stadium is used for other perform¬ 
ances and this section of the theater holds 
about 15,000 onlookers. In the western 
part of the stadium, above the theater, 
are covered boxes, in their midst the 
state box. The boxes have announcer 
booths, photofinish control appliances for 
track and other games, press boxes and 
equipment for TV and wireless transmis¬ 
sion. When the contests take place at 
night, the field is illuminated by powerful 
floodlights. The structure also has a 
semaphore, a loudspeaker system, etc. 

The stadium incorporates all necessary 
premises such as halls, a cinema, dress¬ 
ing rooms for about 500 contestants. 
There are diverse quarters for umpires, 
a telephone switchboard with 100 connec¬ 
tions, a tunnel through which the play¬ 
ers enter the field. Moreover, the stadium 
has a beautiful restaurant with a sum¬ 
mer garden for about 1,200 visitors, a re¬ 
ception hall and numerous other facilities. 

In this magnificent stadium the open¬ 
ing and closing ceremonies of the XI 
World Games for the Deaf, as well as 
all track and field contests and the cham¬ 
pionship soccer game, took place. 

The crowd which had cheered fantastic 
demonstrations of speed by Russia's and 
the United States' sprint and 1,600-meter 
relay teams, a great 1,600-meter victory 
by Stanley Mals of Miami, Florida, an 
amazing triple jump demonstration by 
Viktor Judelevitch of Russia, an impres¬ 
sive 200-meter win by 15-year-old Suzy 
Barker of Lubbock, Texas, a great 10,000- 
meter race by Husein Abazar of Iran, 
and a repeated marathon win by Pauli 
Savolainen of Finland, cheered with equal 
fervor for Donald Warren Sutton of Limon, 
Colorado, the last man to finish in the 
last track event of the 1969 WGD, a last 
lonely marathoner was running the close 
of the 25-kilometer grind. 


The Russian and American relay run¬ 
ners had shown them world record speed. 
Judelevitch had shown them amazing 
spring and agility. Mals had shown them 
that an United States athlete can win a 
WGD 1,500-meter run. Abazar had shown 
them an unbeatable combination of speed 
and endurance. Barker had shown them 
that a 15-year-old athlete can win a WGD 
race. Donald Sutton had shown them 
plain, raw courage. 

Perhaps they sensed that in watching 
this last man finish the last race they 
were seeing exemplified what is sup¬ 
posed to be the true spirit of the World 
Games for the Deaf—that the important 
thing is not winning but taking part, that 
it matters not whether or not you win a 
medal as long as you know in your heart 
you have done your best. 

Perhaps they sensed that in the strug¬ 
gle of this desperately tired, suffering 
human being to reach the finish line and 
complete what he had started, they were 
seeing demonstrated the one enduring 
virtue of the world of deaf sport. 

Epitome of Sport 

For if there is one thing that gives true 
dignity to sport, one thing that lifts it 
out of the category of grown men playing 
at childish games and attaching far too 
much importance to them, it is that in 



WINDS UP YUGO 69 GAMES—Donald Warren 
Sutton of Limon, Colo., will be remembered as 
the last man to finish in the last event of the 
greatest track and field meet in the history of the 
World Games for the Deaf. He placed last in the 
25-kilometer grind. Don, nevertheless,- set two 
American Deaf records when he placed sixth in 
the 3,000 meter steeplechase in 9:54.2 and seventh 
in the 5,000 meter run in 15:31.8. 


these games men can sometimes demon¬ 
strate the basic value of simple courage, 
the ability to endure in the face of ad¬ 
versity, the stubborn refusal to quit, no 
matter how great the cost. 

In Donald Warren Sutton they saw such 
a demonstration, it is quite possible they 
may never see greater. 

The crowd in the JNA on Wednesday, 
August 13, 1969, will long remember Mals, 
Judelevitch, Barker, Abazar, Saveliannen 
and the rest of the gold medal winners. 

But perhaps, just perhaps, they will re¬ 
member longest of all Donald Warren 
Sutton, the last man to finish in the last 
event of the greatest track and field meet 
in history. 

The XI World Games for the Deaf held 
at Belgrade must go down in history as 
one of the most successful of international 
events for the deaf ever held. 

This capital of the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia staged the eight- 
day program of sports without a major 
hitch in facilities that matched the best 
at Helsinki and Washington, D.C. 

A record total of 1,500 athletes from 32 
nations competed in the Yugo 69 Games. 
And 123 athletes represented the United 
States. 

The United States fielded its finest team 
of athletes ever. As usual it was a com¬ 
petition between American TEENAGERS 
and Soviet VETERANS. 

The USSR amassed heavy totals in 
gymnastics alone, collecting a total of 
36 medals, 14 of them in gold. Only five 
nations participated in men's gymnastics 
and three in women's meet. For this very 
reason Russia won the championship of 
the Yugo 69 Games, "outmedaling" the 
USA, 98 to 68, with 40 gold awards against 
the Americans' 22. Without gymnastics, 
the USA would have captured the Games 
with 67 medals against Russia's 62. The 
USSR entered four men and three women 
in gymnastics and they all made the 
finals easily. The USA had only two boys 
participating in gymnastics, and one of 
them qualified for the finals and got a 
silver. There were no gymnastics at the 
'65 Games because of the lack of required 
three nations. 
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USA WORLD GAMES CONTINGENT—This youthful group of USA Yugo 69 athletes, a band of clean-shaven, tonsorially trim, neatly dressed men and 
minidressed smartly coiffed ladies and officials posed on the campus of the New York School for the Deaf just prior to their departure for Belgrade on 
August 4, 1969. The team, 123 strong plus a full complement of coaches was in serious 11th hour training for the 11th edition of the World Games for the 
Deaf at "Lake Tahoe East," all one week, the base of this operation being the spacious and beautiful campus of the New York School for the Deaf 
on Knollwood Road, White Plains. The climax of these preparations was reached on Saturday, August 2, 1969, with a day long "full dress" rehearsal during 
which those who would represent the USA in both team and individual events took part against some strong opposition provided by athletes from West¬ 
chester and other points throughout the Metropolitan area. A crowd of better than 1,500 turned out to watch their performances. (Photo by John Huang) 


MEDAL STANDINGS INDIVIDUALLY THE USA ATHLETES Without him, the Americans suffered in 

(Final) COLLECTED 110 MEDALS—46 GOLD, the 400-meter relay for the first time 


30 SILVER, AND 34 BRONZE. sinee 1957. The Soviet foursome com- 

& £ * * * posed of Viktor Bogdanov, Viatcheslav 

2 2 *5 Carson, Mals Run One-Two in Skomarokhov, Valdimir Nikonov and Val- 

& 130 800-Meter Run ery Leukach won this event in 42.1 for a 

Russia _ . 40 36 22 98 , . . . _ new world standard. The American com- 

United States 22 23 23 68 The men s track and field continued v.o bination of John Wright of Pensacola, 

Italy _ 12 9 10 31 be , a duel between the USA and Russia. Fla>< Carl Cernigiia of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 

Hungary _ 9 5 2 22 Since Edward Sidney Wright of Pontiac, Ken p e dersen of Berkeley, and Hal Foster 

Poland _ 4 6 8 18 Michigan, the world s No. 1 deaf sprinter 0 f Oakland, Calif., also bettered their old 

Yugoslavia _ 3 3 10 16 and bo * der °f ^ wo W0ldd dea f records in WO rld mark of 42.7 set at the ’65 Games 

Bulgaria _ 1 6 6 13 spiard events, had a pulled muscle in his when they took second place in 42.3. 

West Germany _ 6 2 4 12 • j ust b ^ ore he showed up at In ^ 0 b er re i a y event, the 4x400 

Iran _ 5 3 3 11 Whlte A Plams > for u the farma ! “ meter ba'on-passing event, the relay com- 

East Germany _ 3 2 3 8 America lost its chance to win both binations of the United States and Russia 

Canada _ 2 4 1 7 sprint events. did not meet in the finals, but the Soviet 

Denmark _ 1 4 2 7 Then it looked as if the Soviet sprinters runners (Igor Magnitaski, Viatcheslav 

Finland _ 2 2 3 7 would—at long last—win both sprint Skomarokhov, Valdimir Nikonov, and Nik- 

Sweden _ 1 1 3 5 events, but an unknown 30-year-old ath- 0 ] a j steptchenko) got the gold medal be- 

Czechoslovakia _ 1 2 1 4 lete * r om Hungary surprised them by cause they posted the best time in the 

Great Britain _ 2 1 1 4 taking the 100-meter dash in 11.1 and the second heat—3:16.6, a new world standard. 

Holland _ 0 0 3 3 200-meter dash in 22 seconds flat, tying j n first heat the USA combination of 

Japan _ 0 3 0 3 tbe Games record. Tom Carson of Northglen, Colo., Carl 

Roumania _ 0 0 3 3 And Wright was able to make the finals Cernisrlia, Ken Pedersen and Hal Foster 

Argentina _ 1 1 0 2 in the 100-meter event after taking second also bettered Russia’s old world mark of 

Switzerland _ 0 2 0 2 Place in the preliminary heat and also 3 ; 17.8 set in Washington, D.C., when they 

Australia _ 0 1 0 1 second place in the semifinals, eliminat- won in 3:17.6. 

Columbia _ 0 0 1 1 ing the favored Valery Leukach of Russia. The USA East Germany> Po i a nd and 

France _ 0 0 1 1 In the finals Wright ran painfully to edge France ran in the first heat, while the 

Norway _ 1 0 0 1 another Russian sprinter, Iger Magnitski, USSR, Italy, Great Britain and Bulgaria 

- - - - for a silver medal. compated in the following heat. When the 

Totals - 116 116 116 348 That was enough for Edward Wright. Russians saw the Americans breaking 
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USA MEN'S SQUAD—This was another fine USA men's track and field squad. Individually they reaped 
a total of 25 medals (4 gold, 15 silver, 6 bronze) at Belgrade as compared with 22 (17 gold, 3 silver, 

2 bronze) at Helsinki and 31 (8 gold, 12 silver and 11 bronze) at Washington, D.C. Those making up the 

USA Yugo 69 squad and their hometowns, left to right: First row—Ken Norton (coach), A. J. Martha I 
(Russiaville, Ind.); Andrew Jennings (Petal, Miss.); Chalmer Black (Monroeville, Pa.), John Wright 
(Pensacola, Fla.), Joe Michiline (New Bethlehem, Pa.), Randy Belzer (Encino, Calif.), Steve Baldwin 
(Milwaukee, Wis.), Howie Gorrell (Dayton, Ohio), Herman Buckman (Jacksonville, Fla.). Second row— 
Ken Pedersen (Berkeley, Calif.), Pat Berrigan (Baldwinsville, N.Y.), Johnny Samuels (Gainesville, Fla.), 
Terry Lundberg (Seattle, Wash.), Donald Sutton (Limon, Colo.), Ricky Berg (Burley, Idaho), Mark Nagy 
(Chicago, III.), Bill Ramberger (Spartanburg, S.C.), Bill Hayse (Knoxville, Tenn.). Third row—Tom Berg 

(head coach), Larry Vollmer (Green Bay, Wis.), James Reineck (Riverside, Calif.), Robert McMahon 
(Daytona Beach, Fla.), Willie Poplar (Stanton, Tenn.), Tom Henes (Riverside, Calif.), Stanley Mals 

(Miami, Fla.), Wallace Hughes (Knoxville, Tenn.), Dick Conti (coach). Fourth row—Nick Kovalakides 
(coach), Edward Wright (Pontiac, Mich.), Hal Foster (Oakland, Calif.), Glenn Andersen, Chicago, III.), 
Kevin Barry (Brighton, Mass.), Tom Carson (Northglen, Colo.), Val Lowery (Baltimore, Md.), Charles 
Mix (Gary, Ind.), Henry White (coach). (Photo by John Huang) 


their ’65 world mark, this prompted them 
to run faster in their heat. Now don’t 
tell us why the USA and the USSR did 
not meet in the finals. 

Tom Carson's triumph came over one 
of the most evenly-matched 800-meter 
field ever seen in an WGD. This was 
USA's first victory in this event in the 
Games. America almost swept this excis¬ 
ing race when Stan Mals and Ricky Berg 
of Burley, Idaho, both students at Gallau- 
det College, took second and fourth places, 
respectively. Carson is now a senior at 
the Colorado School for the Deaf. 

The remarkable come-through of Stan 
Mals in the 1,500 meter run to become 
the first American ever to win a gold 
medal in this race ranks with Russian 
Viktor Judeleviich’s triple jump as the 
top performances of the four days ir 
men's track and field. Mals passed three 
other runners in the last few yards to 
win the 1,500 in 3:59.4 for a new Amer¬ 
ican Deaf standard. Judelevitch got off 
to an unbelievable hop, step and jump 
of 50 feet, 1 inch for a world deaf record. 
This was seven feet behind the hearing 
world mark of 57% held by Viktor Saneyev 
of Russia at the Mexico City Olympics. 

The Americans also finished one-two in 
the pole vault as Joe Machiline of New 
Bethlehem, Pa., became the first Amer¬ 
ican ever to win this event at 13 feet, UA 
inches, and A. J. Marshall of Russiaville, 
Ind., repeated his ’65 performance by 
taking second place at 12 feet 5V2 inches. 
Michiline had got over the bar over 14 
feet twice before he went to Belgrade, 
and his 14 feet, 2 inches may be accepted 
as a world deaf record. He had a bad 
cold for a few days at Belgrade, but he 
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was well enough to get a gold medal in 
the pole vault. 

One of the most dedicated athletes of 
the USA Yugo 68 track and field team 
was Tom Henes of Riverside, Calif. He 
used to be our best 400 m (49.4) and 800 m 
(1:55.5) runner but his doctor forbade him 
from doing any more racing as he has 
some kind of a heart block. Tom then 
switched to discus throwing. He went to 
Berkeley, Calif., to try out for the team 
in the discus, and took first place at 122- 
10. We told him his Berkeley perform¬ 
ance was not good enough for him to make 
the USA squad. Since then he did a lot 
of weight training and now weighs 215 
at 6-2. He used to weigh 173 lbs. soaking 
wet! He also spent a lot of his time per¬ 
fecting his throw, getting around over 
150 feet. And in the serious 11th hour 
training for the 11th edition of the Yugo 
69 Games at "Lake Tahoe East" all one 
week, the base of the operation being the 
spacious and beautiful campus of the New 
York School for the Deaf on Knollwood 
Road, White Plains, Tom provided one of 
the highlights of a day long "full dress" 
rehearsal when he established a new 
world's record for Deaf athletes in the 
discus throw, a heave of 162 feet 1 inch. 
Since we felt that this 26-year-old Cali¬ 
fornian had a fine chance of bringing 
home a gold medal, we selected Tom 
Henes as the flagbearer of the USA Yugo 
69 squad. He did! His 153-9% wiped out 
the existing world mark of 153-1 set by 
Robert Corbett of USA in 1963. 

The inability of Bill Ramberger to take 
a gold medal in the javelin and Hal Fos¬ 
ter’s defeat in the high jump were the 
low points in the performance of USA 


athletes in men’s track and field. We still 
feel that both Bill and Hal could have 
won had they concentrated on their spe¬ 
cialties. Both, however, were needed in 
o.her events and that really wore them 
out. Holder of the world record in the 
high jump at 6 feet 6 inches, Hal Foster 
managed to tie for first place with Frank 
Kegler of East Germany at 6 feet 2% 
inches, but Kegler got the gold medal on 
the basis of fewer misses. 

The spotlight was on Gerhard Sperling 
of East Germany and Viatchaeslav Sko- 
marokhov of Russia at the Games be¬ 
cause they both competed in the Mexico 
City Olympics. As expected, they won 
their events easily and shattered world 
marks in their specialties . . . Sperling 
in the 20 kilometer walk in 1:28:17.4, and 
Skomarokhov in the 110 meter hurdles in 
14.3 and the 400 meter hurdles in 51.4. 

In all eleven global marks were washed 
away in the men's track and field. One 
of the more spectacular of these was the 
48.0 clocking turned in by Nikolai Stept- 
chenke of Russia. His teammate, Igor 
Magnitsky was second in 48.5. We did 
know our weakest event, traditionally 
speaking, was in this event, but Ken 
Pedersen rewrote the American record 
when he finished third in 48.2. 

Not far behind was the surprise vic¬ 
tory of Finland’s Vesa Hannu in the long 
jump. His 23 feet 5% inches was a full 
six inches longer than Bill Ramborger’s 
established world record, taking some of 
the edge off the disappointment felt by 
Pat Berrigan of Baldwinsville, N.Y., and 
Charles Mix of Gary, Ind. 

Two new events were added to men’s 
track and field. They were 3,000 meter 
steeplechase and pentathlon. Adam Kot 
of Poland won the steeplechase in the 
unbelievable time of 9:18.0 for a new 
world standard. Viktor Bogdanov of Rus¬ 
sia captured the pentathlon which con¬ 
sists of five events—lomp jump, discus, 
javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters. 
Wallace Hughes of Knoxville, Tenn., was 
second, but we felt Wallace could have 
won had he thrown the javelin over 150 
feet. He was last in the javelin at 128-6V2. 

The Yugo 69 Organizing Committee did 
a commendable job in the organization 
of the track and field events of the XI 
World Games for the Deaf, but several 
nations raised the roof because it was 
held over only four days. We had six 
days in Milan, five days in Helsinki, and 
six days in Washington. The track and 
field started on Sunday, August 17, and 
ended on Wednesday, August 20. Twenty- 
six nations participated in men's track 
and field. 

And that last man to finish in the last 
event of men’s track and field, Donald 
Warren Sutton rewrote two American 
records when he finished sixth in the 3,000 
meter steeplechase in 9:54.2 and the 
5,000 meter run in 15:31.8. 

Not to be overlooked was the remark¬ 
able accomplishment of Husein Abazar 
of Iran who won the 10,000 meter run in 
32.54.6. This was the first gold medal in 
track and field for the Asian country. 
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USA GOLD MEDALISTS in Men's Track and Field—Left to right: Tom Henes (discus)/ Stanley Mals (1,500 meter run), Tom Carson (800 meter run) and 
Joe Michiline (pole vault). 


Four years ago at Washington he ran 
barefoot and did not place from first to 
sixth, but this time he wore spiked shoes 
and he made it. 

In all, Russia outmedaled the USA, 22 
to 19. With more nations entered and 
more tracksters therefore participating, 
the Soviet athletes had to settle for a 
total of seven gold medals. That was a 
far cry from the 13 the Russians collected 
at Washington. 

Below are medal standings in men’s 
track and field: 

Gold Silver Bronze Tot. 

Russia _ 7 9 6 22 

United States _ 4 9 6 19 

Poland _ 2 4 5 11 

East Germany _ 3 0 2 5 

Finland _2 1 2 5 

Hungary_2 0 0 2 

Iran _ 1 0 0 1 

Sweden _ 1 0 0 1 

Norway_1 0 0 1 

Roumania _ 0 0 1 1 

Columbia _ 0 0 1 1 


23 23 23 69 

P.S. Perhaps the most startling men's 
track and field performance was the 51 
feet 1 3 A inches shotput by Bo-Goran Hen- 
rikason of Sweden, almost five feet be¬ 
yond the world record. Bo-Goran, by the 
way, was the first deaf athlete to crack 
the 50-foot barrier. 

Complete results of men’s track and 
field. 

MEN'S TRACK AND FIELD 
100 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Valery Loukach (Russia), 10.9; 

2) Jean Landais (France), 11.1; 3) Geoffrey 
Eagling (Great Britain), 11.4. 

Second Heat: 1) Igor Magnitaski (Russia), 
11.0; 2) Edward Wright (USA), 11.2; 3) Andrzej 
Zbroja (Poland), 11.6. 

Third Heat: 1) Wolfgang Zybell (East Ger¬ 
many), 11.4; 2) Vesa Hannu (Finland), 11.5; 

3) Michael Domanski (Poland), 11.5. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Joszef Foldessy (Hungary), 
10.9; 2) Noriyuki Ende (Japan), 11.0; 3) Stanis¬ 
lav Kravsz (Poland), 11.1. 

Fifth Heat: 1) Gert Pollakowski (East Ger¬ 
many), 11.4; 2) John Wright USA, 11.4; 3) Sil- 
vestro Grille (Italy), 11.6. 

Sixth Heat: 1) Carl Cerniglia (USA), 11.2; 
2) Otto Stier (West Germany), 11.5; 3) Drago- 
slav Djurdjenovic (Yugoslavia), 11.7. 

100 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Joszef Foldessy (Hungary), 
10.9; 2) Edwafd Wright (USA), 11.1; 3) Valery 
Loukach (Russia), 11.1. 

Second Heat: 1) Jean Landais (France), 11.3; 
2) Norivuki Endo (Japan), 11.4; 3) Carl Cer¬ 
niglia (USA), 11.4. 

Third Heat: 1) Igor Magnitski (Russia), 11.2; 


2) Stanislav Kravsz (Poland), 11.3; 3) Vesa 
Hannu (Finland), 11.4. 

(John Wright of USA was fifth in 11.6 in 
first heat.) 

100 Meters (Finals) 

1) Foldessy (Hungary), 11.1; 2) Edward 

Wright (USA), 11.2; 3) Igor Magnitski (Russia), 
11.2; 4) Kravsz (Poland), 11.3; 5) Endo (Japan), 
11.3; 6) Landais (France), 11.4. 

200 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Norijuki Endo (Japan), 23.6; 

2) Andrzej Zbroja (Poland), 24.1; 3) Antonio 
Kelepezhis (Greece), 26.8. 

Second Heat: 1) Carl Cerniglia (USA), 23.0; 
2) Stanislav Kravsz (Poland), 23.2; 3) Geoffrey 
Eagling (Great Britain), 23.7. 

Third Heat: 1) Giulio Gallerani (Italy), 24.7; 
2) Slobodan Milivojevic (Yugoslavia), 24.8; 3) 
Momtchil Momtchilov (Bulgaria), 24.9. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Harold Foster (USA), 22.9; 
2) Michael Domnski (Poland), 23.7; 3) Edward 
Maktelon (Canada), 24.5. 

Fifth Heat: 1) Vladimir Nikonov (Russia), 
22.7; 2) Joszef Foldessy (Hungary), 23.7; 3) 
Rolf Bayer (West Germany), 25.3. 

Sixth Heat: 1) Jean Landais (France), 23.8; 
2) Carmelo Ini (Italy), 24.1; 3) Mile Popov 
(Yugoslavia), 25.5. 

200 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Joszef Foldessy (Hungary), 
22.3; 2) Harold Foster (USA), 22.4; 3) Stanislav 
Kravsz (Poland), 22.6 

Second Heat: 1) Jean Landais (France), 22.8; 
2) Michael Domaski (Poland), 22.9; 3) Geoffrey 
Eagling (Great Britain), 23.6. 

Third Heat: 1) Vladimir Nikonov (Russia), 
22.4; 2) Carl Cerniglia (USA), 22.4; (3) Carmelo 
Ini (Italy), 23.9. 

200 Meters (Finals) 

1) Foldessy (Hungary), 22.0 (TIES GAMES 
RECORD); 2) Nikonov (Russia), 22.1; 3) Cer¬ 
niglia (USA), 22.3; 4) Foster (USA), 22.3; 5) 
Landais (France), 22.5; 6) Damaski (Poland), 
23.0. 


400 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Nikolaj Stepchenko (Russia), 
51.9; 2) John Siverall (Sweden), 53.0; (Four oth¬ 
ers were scratched in this heat including Har¬ 
old Foster of USA.) 

Second Heat: 1) Igor Magnitsky (Russia), 
52.4; 2) William Whyte (Canada), 52.9; 3) 

Markku Ventela (Finland), 52.9. 

Third Heat: 1) Gert Polakowski (East Ger¬ 
many), 50.2: 2) Thomas Carson (USA), 50.4; 
3) Tore Christiansen (Norway), 52.9. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Kenneth Pedersen (USA), 

51.2; 2) Giacomo Giannone (Italy), 51.6; 3) 

Alan Heath (Great Britain), 52.2. 

Fifth Heat: 1) George Stothard (Canada), 
53.0; 2) Henryk Kozdra (Poland), 53.5; 3) Ger¬ 
ard Mochele (France), 54.0. 

Sixth Heat: 1) Andrzej Kosmala (Poland), 
52.5; 2) Wolfgang Zybell (East Germany), 52.7; 
3) Rachild Benelhocine (France), 53.7. 

400 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Nigolaj Stepchenko (Russia), 
49.4; 2) Kenneth Pedersen (USA), 50.0; 3) 

Henryk Kozdra (Poland), 52.3. 

Second Heat: 1) Gert Polakowski (East Ger¬ 
many), 50.6; Giacomo Giannone (Italy), 51.1; 
3) Andrzej Kosmala (Poland), 51.4. 

Third Heat: 1) Igor Magnitsky (Russia), 49.4; 
2) George Stothard (Canada), 49.7; 3) Thomas 
Carson (USA), 50.3. 


400 Meters (Finals) 

1) Stepchenko (Russia), 48.0 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Magnitsky (Russia), 48.5; 3) 

Pedersen (USA), 49.2 (NEW AMERICAN REC¬ 
ORD); 4) Polakowski (East Germany), 49.8; 5) 
Stothard (Canada), 49.9; Giannone (Italy), 51.2. 

800 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Thomas Carson (USA). 1:56.4; 

2) Andrzej Zabawaki (Poland), 1:57.4; 3) Peter 
Scfulz (East Germany), 1:58.3; 4) Gerard 

Mochel (France), 1:59.1. 

Second Heat: 1) Stanley Mals (USA), 1:59.4; 
2) Markku Ventela (Finland), 2:00.1; 3) Agos- 
tino Torresani (Italy), 2:00.5. 

Third Heat: 1) Ricky Berg (USA), 2:01.1; 2) 
Rachild Benelhocine (France), 2:01.2; 3) 

Andrzej Kosmala (Poland), 2:01.2. 

800 Meters (Finals) 

1) Carson (USA), 1:57.0; 2) Mals (USA), 
1:57.4; 3) Zabawaki (Poland). 1:57.9; 4) Berg 
(USA), 1:58.7; 5) Benelhocine (France), 1:58.7; 
6) Ventela (Finland), 1:58.9. 

1,500 Meters (Finals) 

1) Stanley Mals (USA), 3:59.4 (NEW AMER¬ 
ICAN RECORD; 2) Kazimierz Wrobel (Poland), 
3:59.8; 3) Andrzei Zabawaki (Poland), 4:00.6; 

4) Steve Baldwin (USA), 4:03.1; 5) Bjorn Myran 
(Norway), 4:03.3; 6) Boleslaw Brzocka (Poland), 
4:03.3. (Raymond Belzer of USA was 9th in 
4:15.9.) 

5,000 Meters (Finals) 

1) Adam Kot (Poland), 15.21.7; 2) Kazimierz 
Wrobel (Poland), 15:23.8; 3) Anatol Zelenin 
(Russia), 15.24.6; 4) Nikolai Vassiliev (Russia), 
15:27.4; 5) Bjorn Myran (Norway), 15:27.6; 6) 
Donald Sutton (USA), 15:31.8 (NEW AMER¬ 
ICAN RECORD; 7) Giovanni Zoppi (Italy), 
15:58.6. (Mark Nagy of USA was 10th in 
16:35.4, and Terry Lundborg of USA, 11th 
in 16:45.2. 

10,000 Meters (Finals) 

1) Husein Abazar (Iran), 32:54.6; 2) Nikolai 
Vassiliev (Russia), 32:57.6); 3) Alexandre Boyt¬ 
sov 'Russia), 33:16.4; 4) Pauli Savolainen (Fin¬ 
land), 33:46.6; 5) Michele Barbaro (Italy), 

33-52 0; 6) Franz Muenzberger (East Ger¬ 
many), 34:06.8. (Terry Lundborg of USA was 

7th in 34:24.2. Raymond Belzer of USA was 

9th in 34:35.0.) 

25 Km Marathon (Final) 

1) Pauli Savolainen (Finland), 1:28:10.2; 2) 
Anatoli Zelenin (Russia), 1:28:45.4 ; 3) Alex¬ 
andre Bojtsov (Russia), 1:29:25.8; 4) Franz 

Muenzberger (East Germany), 1:31:35.6; 5) 

Noel Coventry (New Zealand), 1:32:31.4; 6) 
Michele Barbara (Italy), 1:33:47.8. (Mark Nagy 
of USA was 12th in 1:39:31.4. Donald Sutton 
of USA, 20th, 1:48:20.8. Nagy’s time is a 

NEW AMERICAN RECORD.) 

3,000 Meters Steeplechase (Finals) 

1) Adam Kot (Poland), 9:18.0 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Nikolo Vassiliev (Russia), 9:18.6; 

3) Boleslaw Brzocka (Poland), 9:27.2; 4) Reidar 
Brenden (Norway), 9:36.4; 5) Jan Trojnar 

(Poland), 9:39.6; 6) Anatili Zelenin (Russia), 
9:52.0. (Donald Sutton of USA was 7th in 
9:54.2, which is a NEW AMERICAN RECORD. 
Robert McMahon of USA was 13th in 11:18.4.) 

100 Meters Hurdles (Finals) 

1) Viatcheslav Skomarokhov (Russia), 14.3 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Wallace Hughes 
(USA), 16.0; 3) Tadeusz Liszewski (Poland), 
16.0; 4) Candido Dicembri (Italy), 16.6; 5) 

Val Lowery (USA), 16.7; 6) Janos Ceder (Yugo¬ 
slavia), 19.7. 
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400 Meters Hurdles (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Viatchrdlav Skomarokhov 
(Russia), 52.8; 2) Chalmer Black (USA), 59.4; 

3) Andrew Jennings (USA), 60.4. 

Second Heat: 1) Tadeusz Liszewski (Poland), 
57.9; 2) Helmut Lenz (West Germany), 58.7; 
3) Lawrence Vollmar (USA), 58.9. 

400 Meters Hurdles (Finals) 

1) Skomarokhov (Russia), 51.4 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Liszewski (Poland), 56.9; 3) Voll¬ 
mar (USA), 57.6; 4) Lenz (West Germany), 
60.3; 5) Jennings (USA), 61.7. (Black of USA 
did not finish.) 

20 Km Walk (Finals) 

1) Gerhard Sperling (East Germany), 1:28:17.4 
(NEW WORLD RECORD; 2) Viktor Demanov 
(Russia), 1:31:01.6; 3) Valter Avram (Rou- 

mania), 1:31:01.4; 4) Odd Landchagen (Nor¬ 
way), 1:40:29.0; 5) Masao Fujimoto (Japan), 
1:44:36.4; 6) Petar Valzchev (Bulgaria), 

1:45:41.2. 


4x100 Meters Relay (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) USA (John Wright, Carl Cer- 
niglia, Ken Pedersen and Harold Foster), 43.5; 
West Germany, 45.1; Great Britain, 46.0. 

Second Heat: 1) Russia (Bogdanov, Skomarok¬ 
hov, Nikonov and Loukach), 43.3; 2) Poland, 
43.5; 3) Italy, 44.8. 

4x100 Meters Relay (Finals) 

1) Russia, 42.1 (NEW WORLD RECORD; 2) 
USA, 42.3 (NEW AMERICAN RECORD); 3) 
Poland, 42.9; 4) Italy, 44.0; 5) West Germany 
44.1; 6) Great Britain, 46.2. 

4x400 Meters Relay (Finals) 

1) Russia (Magnitski, Skomarokhov, Stept- 
chenko, Nikonov), 3:16.6 (NEW WORLD REC¬ 
ORD; 2) USA (Thomas Carson, Harold Foster, 
Carl Cerniglia, Ken Pedersen), 3:17.6 (NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD; 3) East Germany, 3:19.2; 

4) Poland, 3:24.7; 5) Italy, 3:28.8; 6) Great 
Britain, 3:32.0; 7) France, 3:35.2. (Bulgaria 
was disqualified.) 

Shot Put (Finals) 

1) Bo-Goran Henriksson (Sweden), 51-1% 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Willie Poplar 
(USA), 46-2%; 3) Johnnie Samuels (USA), 

44-9%; Rauno Rantanen ^Finland), 44-5; 5) 

Kevin Barry (USA), 44-1%; 6) Udo Hilger 
(West Germany), 43-2. 

Discus (Finals) 

1) Tom Henes (USA), 153-9%; (NEW WORLD 
RECORD; 2) Nikola Rudak (Russia), 131-7»/ 2 ; 
3) William Hayse (USA), 131-5%; 4) Stefan 
Gaffke (Poland), 130-10; 5) Bo-Goran Henriks¬ 
son (Sweden), 130-6; 6) Ivan Lebedev (Russia), 
129-9V2. 


Javelin (Finals) 

1) Peter Hoffman (East Germany), 189-9; 2) 
Jerzy Stegner (Poland), 188-%; 3) Simo Kujala 
(Finland), 179-6; 4) William Ramborger (USA), 
177-8V4; 5) Howard Gorrell (USA), 161-3%; 6) 
Johnny Olsen (Norway), 155-4%. 

Hammer Throw (Finals) 

1) Olaf Gerberg (Norway), 162-3; 2) Nikola 
Rudak (Russia), I6O-IIV4; 3) Ossi Otella (Fin¬ 
land), 133-6%; 4) Impre Kosmar (Hungary), 
129-8%; 5) Aleksandar Zivanovic (Yugoslavia), 
129-6; 6) Howard Gorrell (USA), II6-6V4 (NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD). 

High Jump (Finals) 

1) Frank Kegler (East Germany), 6-2%; 2) 
Harold Foster (USA), 6-2%; 3) James Reineck 
(USA), 6-%; 4) Bjarne Gunnerud (Norway), 
5-10%; 5) Val Lowery (USA), 5-8; 6) Petko 
Ivanov (Bulgaria), 5-8. 

Long Jump (Finals) 

1) Vesa Hannu (Finland), 23-5% (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Viktor Bogdanov (Rus¬ 
sia), 23-%; 3) Anatole Souprounov (Russia), 
22-8%; 4) Viktor Judelevitch (Russia), 22-2 1 / 2 ; 

5) Patrick Berrigan (USA), 21-11%; 6) Franz 
Demi (East Germany), 21-10%. (Charles Mix 
of USA was seventh at 21-9%. Wallace Hughes 
was eliminated in the qualifying meet.) 

Triple Jump (Finals) 

1) Viktor Judelevitch (Russia), 50-1 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Erro Saarikoski (Fin¬ 
land), 46-7%; 3) Onatole Souprounov (Russia), 
46-4V2; 4) Claude Gaumont (France), 45-9%; 
5) Herman Buckman (USA), 43-4%; 6) Roger 
Sutton <Great Britain), 43-4; (Glenn Anderson 
and William Ramborger of USA were 8th 
and 9th, 42-3% and 41-2, respectively.) 
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USA WOMEN'S SQUAD—This was the finest USA World Games for the Deaf women's track and field 
team ever. All except three were teen-agers, but they collected a total of 13 medals at the Yugo 69 
Games. At Helsinki, the American women tracksters got only two medals, and at Washington, D.C., 
six. These proud wearers of the red, white and blue shield and their hometowns, from left to right: 
First row—Melinda Moore (Fountain Valley, Calif.), Nancy Johnson (Kansas City, Mo.), Janice Logan 
(Salem, Ore.), Linda McArthur (Ojai, Calif.), Sharon Townsend (Austin, Tex.). Second row—Patti Hill 
(Chicago, III.), Donna (Suzy) Barker (Lubbock, Tex.), Jacqui Jones (Coos Bay, Ore.), Susan Bange 
(Mission Viejo, Calif.). Third row—Mrs. Ruth Seeger (coach), Glenna Stephens (Carmichael, Calif.), Heidi 
Zimmer (Fullerton, Calif), Ann Reifel (Anderson, Ind.), Dot Adamietz (Bandera, Tex.). Fourth row (all 
coaches)—Tom Berg, Kovalakides, Will Stephens and Frank Costello. (Photo by John Huang) 


Pole Vault (Finals) 

1) Joseph Michiline (USA), 13-1%; 2) A. J. 
Marshall (USA), 12-5V2; 3) Urritia Quintero 
(Columbia), 12-1%; 4) William Whyte (Canada), 
11-5%. 


Pentathlon 

Long Jump: 1) Viktor Bogdanov (Russia), 
21-9%; 2) Franz Demi (East Germany), 21-6%; 
3) Wallace Hughes (USA), 19-7%; 4) Ole Ort- 
mann (Denmark), 19-1%; 5) Johnny Olsen (Nor¬ 
way), 18-9%; 6) Tore Christiansen (Norway), 
18-7%. 

Javelin: 1) Bogdanov, 157-6%; 2) Olsen, 157-1; 
3) Ortmann, 147-4%; 4) Christiansen, 143-4%; 
5) Demi, 130-4%; 6) Hughes, 128-6%. 

Discus: 1) Ortmann, 120-9%; 2) Hughes, 

117-1%; 3) Olsen, 106-8%; 4) Bogdanov, 104-11%; 
5) Demi, 102-11%; 6) Christiansen, 86-3%. 

200 meters: 1) Bogdanov, 22.6; 2) Hughes, 
22.8; 3) Demi, 23.4; 4) Christiansen, 24.9; 5) 
Olsen, 25.1; 6) Ortmann, 26.2. 

1,500 meters: 1) Christiansen, 4:35.6; 2) Bog¬ 
danov, 4:38.6; 3, Olsen, 4:38.9; 4) Hughes, 
4:41.3; 5) Demi, 4:43.5; 6) Ortmann, 4:52.8. 

Total Points: 1) Bogdanov, 3,182 points; 2) 
Hughes, 2,953; 3) Demi, 2,925; 4, Olsen, 2.759; 
5) Ortmann, 2,660; 6) Christiansen, 2,582. 

* 


The medal standings in women’s track 
and field were as follows: 


Russia _ 

United States - 

Poland_ 

West Germany 
East Germany 

France _ 

Denmark _ 


Gold Silver Bronze Tot. 

.6 4 1 11 

2 4 4 10 

.2 1 3 6 

.2 0 2 4 

. 0 2 1 3 

. 0 0 1 1 

0 1 0 1 


12 12 12 36 


Individually the American girls got a 
total of 13 medals. Ten of them were 
collected by proteges of Ruth Seeger, 
girls track coach at the Texas School for 
the Deaf. They were Donna “Suzy” 
Barker, Dot Adamietz, Sharon Townsend 
and Patti Hill. 


Dot Adamietz Wins Discus 
Suzy Barker Gets Four Medals 

The major feature of the Yugo 69 
Games was the sharp improvement by 
the USA in women’s track and field. Not 
since Milan, when Russia first joined in 
the world competition, has its female 
athletes met their toughest competition 
against the American girls. The USSR 
had to be content with 11 medals, its 
lowest total since 1957, while the USA 
rose to its highest point with 10 out of 
348 awarded to competitors at the Games. 
The USA women tracksters got two gold, 
four silver and four bronze medals. All 
of those 13 American girls except two 
made the finals and placed from'first to 
sixth. 


Only four global marks were broken in 
women's meet, but a total of eight Amer¬ 
ican records were tumbled. 

A 15-year-old lass from Lubbock, Texas, 
“Suzy” Barker first set a new American 
standard when she ran the 100 meter 
dash in 12.7 in the preliminary heat and 
placed third in the finals at 12.8. She 
then got a gold medal by winning the 200 
meter dash in 26.0, a new American rec¬ 
ord. Suzy proved that she is one of the 
world’s top deaf women hurdlers by tak¬ 
ing second place in the 80 meter hurdles 
in 12 seconds flat, only to lose to Nina 
Ivanova of Russia who won in a record 
11.6. Suzy got her fourth medal when she 
participated with the 400 meter relay team 
that took second place. 
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PROUD COACH—Ruth Seeger, coach of deaf girls at the Texas School for the Deaf, is proud of her 
Droteges who reaped a total of ten out of T3 medals collected by the whole USA Yugo 69 women's track 
and field squad. Here she is pictured with these four top USA tracksters. Seated—Sharon Townsend (two 
medals, both silver), Suzy Barker (four medals—one gold, two silver, one bronze). Standing—Patti Hill 
(two medals, both bronze) and Dot Adamietz (two medals, one gold, one silver). Mrs. Seeger last spring 
was chosen as the recipient of the Woman of the Year Award presented by the Women's Recreation 
Association of Gallaudet College. The award is given each year to a woman by the entire female por¬ 
tion of the College student body in recognition of her devotion, encouragement and self sacrifice in aiding 
the deaf. No wonder this was a happy '69 for her. 


Dol Adamietz of Bandera, Texas, now 
19, finally achieved her ambition by taking 
the discus title of the XI Games at 131 
feet 4V4 inches for a new American stand¬ 
ard. She also posted a new American 
best by taking second place in the shot 
put at 38 feet 3V 4 inches. (Fiana Semet- 
sova of Russia, the former Miss Varakina, 
who set a global mark in the shot put at 
the Washington, D.C., WGD, placed fifth 
at 34 feet FA inches.) 

Patti Hill, also 19, formerly of San An¬ 
tonio, Texas, but now of Chicago, Ill., 
and a freshman at Gallaudet College, took 
the bronze medal in the javelin, but set a 
new American standard at 119 feet 4 
inches. She also placed third in the shot- 
put. 

Russia and United States again fin¬ 
ished 1-2 in the 440 meter relay as they 
did at the ’65 Games. The American 
girls foursome—Sharon Townsend of Aus¬ 
tin, Texas, Linda McArthur of Ojai, 
Calif., Ann Reifel of Anderson, Ind., and 
Suzy Barker—sliced four-tenths of a sec¬ 
ond off the American mark set in 1965, 
a 50.2 effort. 

The two other American records were 
set in the longer races, which were won 
by Rita Windbrake of West Germany when 
she broke global marks in both races— 
57.7 in the 400 meter run and 2:15.7 in 
the 800 meter run. Linda McArthur sur¬ 
prised everybody by shattering an Amer¬ 
ican standard in the 400 meter run in 
61.8, good for sixth place, bettering the 
USA best of 62.6 set by Glenna Stephens 
of Carmichael, Calif., in the first heat 
of the semifinals. Failing to qualify for 
the finals in the 400, Glenna nevertheless 
proved that she is the best American deaf 
700 meter runner when she placed fifth 
in an American record time of 2:22.6. 
She is only 14 years old, and Rita Wind- 
brake, the winner, is 25. 


Elena Tatarinova of Russia cleared 5 
feet 1 inch in the high jump for first place, 
and this broke the world and WGD record 
by Mary Jean Manska of Jackson, Miss., 
at Washington, D.C. Heidi Zimmer of 
Fullerton, Calif., and Margrethe Ras¬ 
mussen of Denmark were tied for sec¬ 
ond place at 4 feet 9 inches, but Ras¬ 
mussen was awarded the silver medal on 
the basis of fewer misses. 

Nina Ivanova, 23, is considered the best 
all-around deaf women trackster in the 
world. Besides her record 11.6 in the 30 
meter hurdles, Nina also won the 100 
meter dash in 12.4 and the women’s 
pentathlon consisting of high jump, long 
jump, shotput, 80 meter hurdles and 200 
meter dash with 4,153 points. She got 
her fourth gold medal when she partici¬ 
pated in the 400 meter relay. 

Antonina Redkina was the other Rus¬ 
sian to take a gold medal when she won 
the long jump at 17 feet V\ inch. 

Ann Reifel improved greatly in the 
hurdles from 14.7 at the Berkeley Classic 
to 12.7 at Belgrade, good for fourth place. 
She is only 15 years old. And Sharon 
Townsend, also 15, enabled the United 
States to finish 1-2 in the 200 meter 
finals when she placed second in a very 
good time of 26.6. 

This was a most satisfying showing by 
ojr American teenagers. If we could get 
Barker, Adamietz, Townsend, Hill, Steph¬ 
ens, Zimmer, McArthur, Reifel, and pos¬ 
sibly Susan Bange of Mission Vieje, Calif., 
to compete for the United States again 
in 1973, they will be world-beaters. 

Following are complete results of wo¬ 
men's track and field: 

WOMEN'S TRACK AND FIELD 
100 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Antonina Redkina (Russia), 
12.6; 2) Donna Barker (USA) 12.7 (NEW AMER¬ 
ICAN RECORD); 3) Greda Doering (Poland), 
13.1. 


Second Heat: 1) Michele Dabat (France), 
13.0; 2) Hanna Osinka (Poland), 13.1; 3) Evelyn 
Nolting (West Germany), 13.6. 

Third Heat: 1) Nina Ivnaova (Russia), 12.6; 
2) Sharon Townsend (USA), 13.0; 3) Nanna 
Grzybokska (Poland), 13.1. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Drenka Utjesinovic (Yugo¬ 
slavia), 13.3; Barbara Krueger (West Germany), 
13.3; 3) Bonnie Tucker (Canada), 14.2. 

100 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Antonina Redkina (Russia), 
12.6; 2) Michele Dabat (France), 13.0; Sharon 
Townsend (USA), 13.0. 

Second Heat: 1) Nina Ivanona (Russia), 12.7; 
2) Donna Barker (USO), 13.0; 3) Greda Doering 
(Poland), 13.0. 

100 Meters (Finals) 

1) Nina Ivanova (Russia), 12.4; 2) Redkina 
Antonina (Russia), 12.8; 3) Donna Barker 

(USA), 12.8; 4) Michele Dabta (France), 13.0; 
5) Sharon Townsend (USA), 13.1; 6) Greda 
Doering (Poland), 13.3. 

200 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Donna Barker (USA), 26.7; 
2) Sharlene McDuff (Canada), 28.4; 3) Sigrid 
Zorn (West Germany), 29.0. 

Second Heat: 1) Sharon Townsend (USA), 
27.1; 2) Hanna Osinska (Poland), 27.9; 3) Eve¬ 
lyn Nolting (West Germany), 29.8. 

Third Heat: )1 Anna Veremieva (Russia), 
27.0; 2) Hanna Crzybowska (Poland), 27.8; 3) 
Thomsen Karin (Denmark), 28.3. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Drenka Utjesinovic (Yugo¬ 
slavia). 28.0; 2) Liliana Sacheva (Bulgaria), 
29.7. (Others scratched in this heat.) 

200 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Donna Barker (USA), 26.2; 2) 
Anna Veremieva (Russia), 26.7; 3) Karin 

Thomsen (Denmark), 28.0. 

Second Heat: 1) Sharon Townsend (USA), 
26.7; 2) Hanna Osinska Poland), 27.5; 3) Hanna 
Crzybowska (Poland), 27.5. 

200 Meters (Finals) 

1) Donna Barker (USA), 26.0 (NEW AMER¬ 
ICAN RECORD; 2) Sharon Townsend (USA), 
26.6; 3) Anna Veremieva (Russia), 26.8; 4) 
Hanna Osinska (Poland), 26.9; 5) Hanna Crzy¬ 
bowska (Poland), 27.4; 6) Karin Thomsen 

(Denmark), 27.9. 

<00 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Rita Windbrake (West Ger¬ 
many), 59.0 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Anna 
Veremieva (Russia), 59.6; 3) Glenna Stephens 
(USA), 62.6 (NEW AMERICAN RECORD). 

Second Heat: 1) Maria Skibokicz (Poland), 
60.1; 2) Valentina Soloviova (Russia), 60.9; 3) 
Nancy Johnson (USA), 63.3. 

Third Heat: 1) Veronica Har (Roumania), 
61.4; 2) Linda McArthur (USA), 62.7; 3) Nina 
Kouznetcova (Russia), 63.1. 

400 Meters (Finals) 

1) Rita Windbrake (West Germany), 57.7 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Anna Veremieva 
(Russia), 58.8; Maria Skibowicz (Poland), 59.8; 
4) Valentina Soloviova (Russia), 60.9; 5) Ver¬ 
onica Har (Roumania). 61.6; 6) Linda Mc¬ 
Arthur (USA), 61.8 (NEW AMERICAN REC¬ 
ORD). 


HERBTOURS presents . . . 


ORIENT TOUR 22 $1 D 3 £ 0 YS 

DEPART: LOS ANGELES 
APRIL 25, 1970 

Honolulu, Tokyo, Osaka (Expo '70), 
Hakone, Mt. Fuji, Kyoto, Nara, Taiwan, 
Bangkok, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Manila. 

A Personalized Itinerary! 

Write TODAY for FULL DETAILS. 
No Obligation. 

Herb Schreiber 
9717 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Inglewood, Cal. 90305 
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800 Meters (Semifinals) 


80 Meters Hurdles (Finals) 


Discus (iFnals) 


First Heat: 1) Rita Windbrake (West Ger¬ 
many), 2:22.0; 2) Valentina Soloviova (Russia), 
2:22.6; 3) Ivanka Brozovic (Yugoslavia), 2:30.7. 

Second Heat: 1) Nina Kouznwtsova (Russia), 
2:24.3; 2) Maria Skibowicz (Poland), 3) Ver¬ 
onica Har (Roumania), 2:25.0. (Jacquelyn Jones 
of USA was fourth in 2:31.6.) 

Third Heat: Glenna Stephens (USA), 2:27.8; 
2) Susan Bange (USA), 2:28.4; 3) Kathryn 
Halliwell (Great Britain), 2:30.1. 

800 Meters (Finals) 

1) Rita Windbrake (West Germany), 2:15.7 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Valentina Solovi¬ 
ova (Russia), 2:18.1; 3) Maria Skibowicz (Po¬ 
land), 2:20.5; 4) Nina Kouznetsova (Russia), 
2:21.0; 5) Glenna Stephens (USA), 2:22.6 (NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD); 6 ) Susan Bange (USA), 
2:25.0. 

80 Meters Hurdles (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Donna Barker (USA), 12.4; 
2) Marianne Ulbrich (East Germany), 12.4; 3) 
Milka Marcic (Yugoslavia), 15.8. 

Second Heat: 1) Nina Ivanova (Russia), 12.0; 
2) Ann Reifel (USA), 12.8; 3) Michele (Dabit 


1) Nina Ivanova (Russia), 11.6 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Donna Barker (USA), 12.0; 3) 
Michele Dabat (France), 12.1; 4) Ann Reifel 
(USA), 12.7; 5) Marianne Ulbrich (East Ger¬ 
many), 13.0. (Milka Marcic of Yugoslavia 
scratched.) 

4x100 Meters Relay (Finals) 

1) Russia, 49.4 (Ivanova, Veremieva, Solovi¬ 
ova, Radkina); 2) USA (Sharon Townsend, 
Linda McArthur, Ann Reifel and Donna Bark¬ 
er), 50.2 (NEW AMERICAN RECORD); 3) 
West Germany, 50.3; 4) Poland, 51.5; 5) France, 
54.1; 6 ) Canada, 59.0; 7) Yugoslavia was dis¬ 
qualified. 

High Jump (Finals) 

1) Elena Tatarinova (Russia), 5-1 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Margrethe Rasmussen 
(Denmark), 4-9; 3) Heidi Zimmer (USA), 4-9; 
4) Sieglinde Dietrich (West Germary), 4-7; 5) 
Sharlene MacDuff (Canada), 4-5; 6 ) Sonja 

Jurgen (East Germany), 4-5. 

Long Jump (Finals) 


1) Dorothy Adamietz (USA), 131-4)4 (NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD); 2) Fiana Semetsova 
(Russia), 121-6*4; 3) Marianna Formeister (Po¬ 
land), 109-10%; 4) Marie Learager (Denmark), 
98-7)4; 5) Maria Nowak (Poland), 98-3)/2; 6 ) 
Margrethe Rasmussen (Denmark), 89-2. 


Javelin (Finals) 

1) Marianna Formeister (Poland), 123-6 ! /2; 
2) Lidia Kania (Poland), 122-10; 3) Patricia Hill 
(USA), 119-4)4 (NEW AMERICAN RECORD); 
4) Stanislava Maiwald (Poland), 115-1%; 5) 
Dorothy Adamietz (USA). 101-6)42; 6 ) Elka An- 
deeva (Bulgaria), 98 5. (Janice Logan of USA 
was placed eighth at 77 - 1 D/ 2 .) 


Pentathlon 

80-Meter Hurdles: 1) Nina Ivanova (Russia), 
11.7; 2) Marianne Ulbrich (East Germany), 12.6; 
3) Krystina Litwin (Poland), 13.1; 4) Siglinde 
Dietrich (West Germany), 13.4. 

Shot Put: 1) Siglinde Dietrich, 31-1114; 2) 
Nina Ivanova, 3 O- 8 V 2 ; 3) Krystine Litwin, 

28-1)4; 4) Marianne Ulbrich, 25-1. 




USA SQUAD AIDES—Coaches, trainers, physicians, counselors and interpreters accompanied the USA 
Yugo 69 squad. The official party, left to right: First row—Bob Davila, Elmsford, N.Y., special assistant 
to chairman and team manager; Frank Medina, Austin, Tex., trainer; Jim Barrack, Towson, Md., vice 
chairman; Art Kruger, West Los Angeles, Calif., chairman; Alex Fleischman, Greenbelt, Md., team 
director; Felix Kowalewski, Riverside, Calif., wrestling coach; John Wieck, Birmingham, Mich., swim¬ 
ming coach. Second row—Ken Norton, Concord, Calif., track coach; Eva Kruger, West Los Angeles, Calif., 
counselor; Mary Lou Shistar, San Anselmo, Calif., nurse; Barbara Flower, Knoxville, Tenn., swimming 
coach; Ruth Seeger, Austin, Tex., track coach. Third row—Ed Byrne, Meraga, Calif., trainer; Nick 
Kovalakides, College Park, Md., track coach; Will Stephens, Carmichael, Calif., track coach; Henry 
White, St. Augustine, Fla., track coach and interpreter; Tom Berg, Greenbelt, Md., track coach, and 
Tony Panella, Fairless Hills, Pa., basketball coach. Below are other officials, left to right: Dr. Stephen 
Burstein, Freeport, N.Y., physician; Dick Conti, Valhalla, N.Y., track coach; Evelyn Merikawa, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, counselor; Ed Shroyer, Pittsburgh, Pa., interpreter, and Art Cook, Rockville, Md., shooting coach. 
Not present when picture was taken: Herb Schreiber, Inglewood, Calif., tour director, who had to leave 
early to lead AAAD tourists to Europe, Leroy Duning, Henrietta, N.Y., treasurer, who had to go to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to attend the funeral of his brother, Hilbert Duning. 


(France), 13.2. 


Commission 
Offer Extended 


Cooperating Member (state) Associa¬ 
tions of the National Association of the 
Deaf can continue to earn $1.00 for 
each new subscription to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN (and 75c for each renewal) 
through December 31, 1969. The orig¬ 
inal offer was good until April 30, 1969. 


1) Antonina Redkina (Russia), 17-14; 2) Sonja 
Jurger (East Germany), I 6 -ID/ 2 ; 3) Marianne 
Ulbrich (East Germany), 16-7; Krystina Litwin 
(Poland), 16-7; 5) Melinda Moore (USA), 15-9)4; 
6 ) Barbara Krueger (West Germany), 15-7%. 

Shot Put (Finals) 

1) Marianna Formeister (Poland), 39-6)4; 2) 
Dorothy Adamietz (USA), 38-3)4 (NEW AMER¬ 
ICAN DEAF RECORD); 3) Patricia Hill (USA), 
36-2)4; 4) Elka Andreeva (Bulgaria), 34-7)4; 
5) Faina Semetseva (Russia), 34-1)4; 6 ) Marie 
Learager (Denmark), 33 - 71 / 2 . 


High Jump: 1 ) Nina Ivanova, 4-9; 2) Mari¬ 
anne Ulbrich, 4-8 1 4; 3) Siglinde Dietrich, 4-8)4; 
4) Krystina Litwin, 4-3. 

Long Jump: 1 ) Nina Ivanova, 18-71/2; 2) Mari¬ 
anne Ulbrich, 16-8; 3) Krystina Litwin, I 6 -D/ 2 ; 
4) Siglinde Dietrich, 14-4)4. 

200-Meters Dash: 1) Nina Ivanova, 25.8; 2) 
Marianne Ulbrich, 27.2; 3) Siglinde Dietrich, 
27.9; 3) Krystina Litwin, 28.6. 

TOTAL POINTS: 1) Nina Ivanova, 4,153 
points; 2) Marianne Ulbrich, 3,611; 3) Siglinde 
Dietrich, 3,450; 4) Krystina Litwin, 3,301. 

(To be continued next month) 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

and other appliances 
For the Deaf 

Do you need a buzzer, flasher or a 
vibrator to wake you? Why not get 
the best? 


1 Also: 

L/' Doorbell Signals 

*■ Baby-cry Signals 

Automatic Clocks 

We will gladly send 
you our free bro- 
^ chures, order blank 
and self - addressed 
envelope. 

Write: 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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The National Culturama . . 


Cultural Boom Spreads Throughout The United States 

By JOHN SCHROEDEL 


A growing “cultural boom” among the 
deaf is spreading across America. Clubs 
and state associations are becoming in¬ 
creasingly interested and active in pro¬ 
moting cultural programs for their deaf 
members. Much of this activity is in 
connection with the nationwide cultural 
program sponsored by the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. 

Talent contests and art shows with 
awards for the winners gained in popu¬ 
larity this summer at conventions of state 
associations. At least three state groups 
—Wisconsin, Minnesota and Ohio—had 
such events during their conventions. 

New cultural programs are developing 
among the clubs of the deaf. New York 
City’s Union League and Minneapolis’ 
Thompson Hall, for example, launched 
cultural programs this year. Other clubs 
have literary evenings and talent shows 
but do not always publicize them. 

As adult education for the deaf ex¬ 
pands around the nation, more communi¬ 
ties are offering classes in art and cultural 
subjects. School districts and vocational 
rehabilitation departments in New York 
City, Chicago, Boston, Kansas City, Flint, 


Michigan, Los Angeles and Fullerton, Cali¬ 
fornia, provide such courses for the deaf. 

Deaf drama is also on the rise. Com¬ 
munity theatres of the deaf in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., Chicago and Riverside, Cali¬ 
fornia, staged successful and profitable 
plays this last year. The National Theatre 
of the Deaf is going strong and has a 
good influence on the community theatres. 
Junior NAD chapters in the schools are 
taking a greater role in dramatic and 
literary activities for their student mem¬ 
bers. ‘The Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf, in Southern California at least, is 
providing interpreters so that deaf per¬ 
sons can enjoy stage performances by 
hearing actors. The opportunities for oth¬ 
er RID chapters to offer this service have 
much potential. 

Encouraging and leading much of these 
cultural activities are the 70 directors of 
the NAD cultural program in nearly 30 
states. These persons are working to 
stimulate and coordinate cultural contests 
among the deaf at the local and state 
levels prior to the Second National Cul¬ 
tural Tournament in Minneapolis during 
the NAD convention next summer. 


The evidence is strong that the NAD 
cultural program is moving forward. 
Talented deaf individuals are coming 
forth to participate. Publicity of cultural 
activities among the deaf results in a 
public image of the deaf that can create 
more admiration and respect for the deaf. 

The National Culturama section of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN will be reporting on 
these cultural activities in the months 
ahead. Cultural news items are welcomed 
by the editor, John Schroedel, Apt. 302, 
5050 First Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20011. Inquiries about the NAD cultural 
program should be sent to Douglas Burke, 
Chairman, National Cultural Committee, 
66 Williamsburg Road, Pittsford, New 
York 14534. 



ELEGANT IMPORT GIFTS! 


LETTER OPENERS 


Nickel plated iron 
blades, gold plated 
brass hilts with colored 
handpaintings in To¬ 
ledo engravings. Rare 
Spanish gifts. 


#A826, 

Both for $4.95 


BUTT KILLER 



Holland’s Delft Ash Tray. If you 
leave a lighted smoke on the 
metal chute and forget it, the 
heat-sensitive spring flips the 
smoldering butt into the tray. 
A Popular Buy! 

#A120, Set of 2 trays, 
3i/ 2 ”_$4.20 
”—$5.10 


SUGAR-O-MATIC 

#A168—$2.95 

9-Oz. highly polished 
aluminum container. 
You push button and 
it drops sugar in equal 
portions. A Must in 
Every Kitchen. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF CUCKOO CLOCK KIT 


For construction of a 10” quar¬ 
ter-hour clock, in natural colors, 
with moving bird. From W. Ger¬ 
many. In large gift box, with 
instructions. 

#A1910—$12.95 




b I 

B P. 


SET OF 6 COASTERS 




Mo. Residents 
please add 
3% sales tax. 


Spanish’s elegant simplicity is a unique 
quality of its Indian design. Each 
coaster is ZW diameter, Silverplated 
and comes in a gift box. 

#A606—$5.95 


It takes 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. Per¬ 
sonal check accepted, add 2 weeks for 
delivery. 

Order from (deaf owner) 


When ordering by mail, please specify catalog number. 

Prices include postage paid and are good until December 31, 1969. 


THE TEALS CO. 

P. O. Box 14343 
St. Louis, Mo. 63178 
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GUIDE MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF—Elected at the late summer convention in St. Paul 
were, front row, left to right, Charles Vadnais, White Bear Lake, treasurer; Mrs. Myrtle N. Allen, Minne¬ 
apolis, secretary; Francis R. Crowe, Duluth, president; and Lloyd Moe, Duluth, first vice president. 
Rear row, left to right, Ray Perkins, St. Paul, director; George Hanson, Faribault, director; James 
Jones, St. Paul, second vice president; and Keith Thompson, Minneapolis, director. Missing from photo 
is Robert Stokes, Grand Rapids, also a director. The MAD committed itself to fully cooperating with 
the NAD in its efforts to conduct a National Census of the Deaf. (Photo by Walter Wettschreck) 


Missouri Association Of The Deaf Convention 

By MRS. HAROLD K. DAY 


The 21st convention of Missouri Asso¬ 
ciation of Deaf, Inc., was held in Mis¬ 
souri’s capital city, Jefferson City, August 
29, 30 and 31, 1969. A most warm wel¬ 
coming address was given by John Chris¬ 
ty, the mayor of the city. 

The convention committee headed by 
Francis Shaver of Marshall, Mo., worked 
hard for two years and were able to make 
the convention a large success. 

The business sessions were well-con¬ 
ducted by the retiring president, Mrs. 
Pearl T. Steinhaus. At the close of the 
convention a nice monetary gift with a 
beautiful greeting card was presented 
Mrs. Steinhaus by the members and 
friends for her years of tireless work 
with the MAD. 

George Propp, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of the Deaf, at¬ 
tended Friday’s and Saturday’s sessions 
and made a most interesting address on 
activities and future plans of the NAD. 
He stressed the importance of state or¬ 
ganizations as the backbone for the NAD. 

New officers elected for 1969-71: Edgar 
Templeton, president; Leslie Hall, first 
vice president; Raymond Atwood, second 
vice president; Mrs. Harold K. D>ay, sec¬ 
retary; Thomas E. Short, treasurer; Rus¬ 
sell Dzurick, Home Fund treasurer. 

Additional board members: Douglas 
Watson, Mrs. Ivy Shipman, Mrs. Thelma 
Dillenschneider, Francis Shaver, Henry 
Tegtmeyer. 

The banquet was held on Saturday night, 
August 30. Charles Green was toastmas¬ 
ter. Guest speakers were: Lloyd Harrison, 
superintendent of Missouri School for Deaf; 
Fred R. Murphy, ex-officio president of 
MAD; Mr. Propp; Lester Guenther, for- 
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mer teacher at Missouri School for Deaf; 
and James Ponder, corresponding secre¬ 
tary of the Kansas City Advisory Council 
for the Deaf. Mr. Propp showed inter¬ 
esting slides of a cartoon character, 
“Sighty Mouse” that could be called an 
analogy of deaf persons. 

The president presented awards of merit 
to Mrs. Ivy Shipman, Mrs. Mary Bowen, 
Mrs. Virginia Branstetter, Mrs. Earl 
Buelteman and Mr. Guenther. A very 
special distinguished service award, a 
bronze plaque, was presented Dr. Grover 
C. Farqunar for his years of service as 
an officer in the MAD and in the teaching 
profession in schools for deaf. 

Other distinguished guests at the ban¬ 
quet were: Mrs. Lloyd Harrison, wife of 
the superintendent of the Missouri School; 
Principal and Mrs. Richard Davis of the 
Missouri School; Rev. and Mrs. 0. Otto 
Steinhaus, director of Wesley Founda¬ 
tion, Columbia, Mo., and the son of Mrs. 
Pearl T. Steinhaus; and Mr. and Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton of Fulton, son-in-law and 
daughter of the Farquhars. Mrs. G. 
Dewey Coats was also present from Little 
Rock, Ark., as were two of our beloved 
interpreters, Mrs. 0. A. Schneider and 
Mrs. William Pearson of St. Louis. 

Sunday evening, August 31, after a 
sumptuous buffet supper, the St. Louis 
Drama Guild presented a program con¬ 
sisting of short plays, dances and songs 
that were exceptionally well done in en¬ 
tertainment and costuming. 

No bid has yet been received for the 
next MAD convention that should be held 
in 1971, but notice will surely be given, 
when it is decided. The Missouri Associa¬ 
tion continued to give full support to the 
National Association of the Deaf. 


Colorado . . . 

Miss Sandra Klein had her sister and 
family from Iowa visiting with her and 
her mother at their home in Boulder the 
weekend of September 5. 

Mrs. Geri McManus, formerly Ger¬ 
aldine Horkans of Fort Lupton, Colo., now 
of Davenport, Iowa, was in Denver for a 
visit and paid a call on Sandra Klein in 
Boulder. Geri is the sister of David Hor¬ 
kans and the half sister of the Calderone 
brothers, John, Fred and Steve. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy White were in Athens, 
Ga., on their recent vacation. 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace accom¬ 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Richard Fraser II 
on a trip to Santa Fe, N.M., in Septem¬ 
ber. 

Miss lone Dibble was in Colorado 
Springs recently and surprised the Frank 
Galluzzos and the William Henrys and 
Mrs. Emma Cunningham. 

David O’Toole, son of the Richard O’¬ 
Tooles, flew to California where he had 
a very happy two weeks’ visit with his 
Grandmother O’Toole of San Jose. He 
visited other relatives living in the vicin¬ 
ity. 

Saturday, August 26, found Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Herbold, Miss lone Dibble, Ernest 
0. Kizer and Verne Barnett enjoying the 
day at the State Fair in Pueblo. They 
had a glimpse of famous movie stars, Roy 
Rogers and Dale Evans, who were per¬ 
forming at the night show. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Beverly had a very 
enjoyable two-week auto trip through Can¬ 
ada, returning home September 3. 

The Silent Athletic Club of Denver had 
another picnic at Fillus Park on August 
23 which turned out to be a stormy and 
rainy day, but in spite of it all everyone 
enjoyed himself. 

The Denver Ski Club of the Deaf held 
its annual picnic at O’Fallon Park on 
August 24 under the supervision of Chair¬ 
man Bob Brooke, who was the chef of 
the day, turning out barbecued chickens. 
The day turned out to be a beautiful one 
and a large crowd, mostly members and 
friends, had a marvelous time. The picnic 
was held for the benefit of the coming 
Ski Week at Snowmass at Aspen to be 
held February 14-21, 1970. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Owens had a crowd 
of friends over to honor newlyweds, Irene 
and C. B. Pollock on September 7 at 
their home in southeast Denver. The 
happy couple was surprised at the re¬ 
ception and received a handsome sum of 
money as a belated wedding gift from 
their friends. The committee engineering 
the surprise were Mrs. Mildred Owens, 
Mrs. Barbara Liese, Mrs. Jackie Faucett 
and Miss Sandra Klein. Attending were 
the Jerome Moers family, the Ralph 
Moers family, the Don Warnicks, the 
Richard O’Tooles and David, the Loren 
Elstad family, the Alex Pavalkos and 
children, the Ronnie Faucetts, the Bill 
Owenses, Mesdames Harriett Votaw, Mar¬ 
garet Herbold, Linda Garner and Irene 
Boyd, Misses lone Dibble, Sandra Klein 
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INVENTOR—Hooray! At last I've perfected my loudspeaker for deaf mutes—millions in it! (Cartoon 
taken from the old SILENT WORKER of February 1927. Cartoonist unknown. Style suggests B. B. Burnes. 
Signature unclear. Proper credit will be given if we're informed—later. The three-inch cartoon was 
enlarged by Tom Fishier of the California School for the Deaf, Riverside, to fit the two-column space 
above.—Toivo Lindholm.) 


and Messrs. Francis Mog, Ed Rodgers, 
and Verne Barnett and Bob Brooke. The 
John Haptonstall family of Colorado 
Springs were there too. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pat Thomas of Dallas 
dropped in to visit at the Silent Athletic 
Club September 6. Mrs. Thomas is well- 
known to several of the Denver deaf as 
she is the former wife of Larry Strain, 
one-time Denverite. 

Art Ballard of Shreveport, La., was an¬ 
other guest at the Silent Athletic Club on 
September 6. He was on his vacation. 

A letter from Mr. and Mrs. Daniel F. 
Jones to Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Kemp re¬ 
cently revealed they are now living in 
Portland, Ore., at 113 N.E. 75th Avenue. 
They are doing as well as can be and 
now have two children. 

Messrs. Dick Boyd and Verne Barnett 
ran in’o each other the evening of Sep¬ 
tember 10 at Cherry Creek Shopping Cen¬ 
ter, and in the course of their conversa¬ 
tion they learned they both had the same 
birthday, September 10, but they are not 
the same age, being 37 and 74, respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Kemp had their 
daughter, Mrs. Monty Casteel of Jeffer¬ 
son City, Mont., visiting them for two 
weeks. During her visit, she and her 
brother, Bill Kemp, helped find a sort of 
nursing home for their parents who are 
now in their eighties. The Kemps will 
move to the “Hermitage Home” at First 
Avenue and Sheridan sometime soon. 

Don Crocker and B. Chapman of Ala¬ 
bama were recent visitors to the Silent 
Athletic Club. They are old schoolmates 
of Eddie Rodgers who has been living 
in Denver for a number of years. Both 
men are at present attending the ITU 
school in Colorado Springs. 

On Labor Day Mr. and Mrs. Conrad 
Urbach of Loveland had a very delight¬ 
ful visit from their friends, Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Herbold, Mrs. Mary Heinrichs, 
James Tuskey, Verne Barnett and Ernest 
Kizer. Mrs. Urbach is leaving for a visit 
with her daughter and family in Massa¬ 
chusetts sometime in October. 

James Tuskey had his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Myra Von Quener, her husband Paul 
and their four-year-old son of Boulder 
Creek, Calif., visiting with him and his 
daughter, Mrs. Bonnie Melphy, and family 
recently. Myra is the daughter of his 
daughter Celia of San Francisco. She 
came in time to see her cousin, Jim’s 
other granddaughter, Sister Linda Ann, 
who departed for Chicago shortly after¬ 
wards. 

Herb Votaw, our rail buff, had the op¬ 
portunity to participate in exhibiting three 
of his four locomotive models during the 
convention of the National Railway His¬ 
torical Society, held in Denver, Septem¬ 
ber 3-7, with headquarters at the Brown 
Palace. Two of the models (U. P. “Big 
Boy” and Santa Fe) were on display at 
the hotel while the U.P. 844 was on dis¬ 
play in the window of the Union Pacific 
ticket office on 17th Street for nearly a 
month. Herb is a member of the Inter¬ 
mountain Chapter (Denver) of the Na¬ 


tional Railway Historical Society as well 
as a member of the Rocky Mountain Rail¬ 
road Club. 

Harriett accompanied Herb on one of 
the trips during the convention, being 
the one to Canon City and the Royal 
Gorge. While visiting the Royal Gorge, 
she was surprised to find Mrs. Mabel 
Fraser and Mrs. Elsie Kilthau waiting 
for her outside one of the buildings. 
Mabel had recognized her “back” and 
decided to wait until she came out to be 
sure she wasn’t wrong. It came about 
that the John Kilthaus and Mrs. Rasey 
accompanied the Richard Frasers on a 
day’s outing to the Royal Gorge. 

Miss Martina Milan, a former student 
of the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
the Blind and Gallaudet College, an¬ 
nounced she will be married to a hearing 
man. She attended Gallaudet for two 
years along with our Kenny Schiel and 
Fred Calderone. 

Walter Von Feldt and Tom Carson, win¬ 
ners of medals at the recent World Games 
for the Deaf, were at the Silent Athletic 
Club September 6 and were telling all 
about their trip. They took a tour fol¬ 
lowing the Games, including a five-day 
cruise in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Henry of Colo¬ 
rado Springs are at this writing on an 
auto trip to New Mexico. They drove to 
Albuquerque and on to Hurley, N. M., 
where they dropped off her brother who 
had been visiting them in Colorado 
Springs. They were to visit Old Mexico 
before returning home. 


New York City . . . 

Temple Beth Or of the Deaf mourns 
the great loss of one of its most dedi¬ 
cated leaders and members, Catherine 
Ebin, who passed away after a long ill¬ 
ness. 

Friends are certainly glad to see Cecil 
Weinslock again in circulation after a 
long illness. 

Lauren, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Chaplan of Brooklyn, announced her en¬ 
gagement to a Brooklynite, an acquaint¬ 
ance at their college in Ohio. 

One of the first Brooklyn families to 
acquire a TTY machine is the Bernard 
Argule family. 

The Empire State Association of the 
Deaf held its convention on August 27-30 
in Buffalo. Peggy Hlibok of Flushing, N.Y., 
was chosen Miss ESAD in the beauty 
contest. Her husband, Albert, was elected 
vice president of the ESAD and Max 
Friedman of the Bronx received the 
Thomas Fox Prize, which is for an active 
member of the association who has done 
the most to advance the cause of the deaf 
as judged by the ideals and purposes 
of the ESAD. 

Jim Stern, a representative of the 
New York City Civic Association of the 
Deaf, presented the winning bid to hold 
the next convention in New York City. 

Benjamin Friedwald is recuperating 
from a broken ankle suffered in a recent 
fall. His mishap occurred soon after he 
returned from a western trip which in¬ 
cluded Salt Lake Ci'.y. 
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Robert O. Lankenau, President 



President’s Message 


"To avoid criticism do nothing, say 
nothing, be nothing/'—Elbert Hubbard. 

Here it is—time for my monthly col¬ 
umn and I am going to catch it from 
our editor again because this is going 
to arrive late. 

It’s not altogether my fault though. I 
said to myself, “Today I will get my 
column out and surprise our editor no 
end.” However, just as I sat down and 
started to prepare it, along came a total 
of six different people who had good 
reasons for wanting to “chew the rag’’ 
a bit and since I have a weakness for 
talking over the various problems the 
people tend to bring to me, this column 
was, out of necessity, shunted aside for 
the time being. 

Editors don’t seem to understand this 
though. They are a tough breed and all 
they think about is the deadline that must 
be met. 

Having been the editor of the Buckeye 
(Ohio) Bulletin for almost eight years 
I know how our editor feels and cannot 
blame him in the least for his remaining 
firm about the deadline. I sincerely hope 
everyone who contributes to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN will see fit to reduce our 
editor’s workload. 

On the presumption that you have read 
the quotation above this month’s column 
I want to add that writing what one con¬ 
siders interesting reading may often draw 
criticism from the very same people you 
would not expect criticism to come from. 

I have been learning the hard way 
and the more I write the more I realize 
that it is impossible to satisfy everyone. 
My batting average to date does not 
seem too bad though, even though I re¬ 
ceive my share of criticism along with 
some praise now and then. Based on this 
fact, I will continue to write with the pre¬ 
sumption that I will satisfy some of the 
people all of the time and all of the 
people some of the time—but not all the 
people all of the time. 

Some of you may be wondering what 
the president of the NAD does to keep 
himself “busy” during the summer and 
why he misses the deadline now and then 
for reasons other than what were men¬ 
tioned. Well, folks, to be candid about it 
all let me say that I have attended six 
state association conventions speaking at 
each of them, attended a week-long work- 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 

NAD Law Committee 
Invites Suggestions 

The NAD Law Committee is now or¬ 
ganized and ready for suggestions from 
members, both Cooperating State Asso¬ 
ciation members and individuals. The 
Las Vegas convention authorized the 
Law Committee to hold a two-day 
meeting in conjunction with the next 
meeting of the Executive Board of the 
National Association of the Deaf for a 
thorough study and revision of the by¬ 
laws. This meeting is expected to be 
held late this year and to be able to 
get everything in order by that time 
the Law Committee needs to know the 
desire of members as to proposed 
changes in the bylaws early so that as 
much as possible of the drafting can 
be done before the committee meets. 

The Law Committee hopes to have 
these revisions ready for publication 
early next year so that members can 
discuss them and decide as to their 
merits before the Minneapolis conven¬ 
tion in 1970 and perhaps give their Rep¬ 
resentatives instructions. This the Law 
Committee cannot do without coopera¬ 
tion of members, so please send sug¬ 
gestions in early to the chairman. 

Members of the Law Committee: 

Gordon L. Allen, Chairman, 2223 19th 
Avenue N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 55418. 

Jess M. Smith, 5125 Radnor Road, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 

Leo M. Jacobs, 1021 Leo Way, Oak¬ 
land, Calif. 94611. 

Mervin D. Garretson, 3509 Kayson 
Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20906. 

Frank Turk, Box 1010, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Jack C. Lamberton, Box 626, Gallau¬ 
det College, Washington, D. C. 20002. 


shop in Salt Lake City, Utah, spoken at 
the kickoff meeting of the Census Com¬ 
mittee in Washington, D.C., spoken before 
several local groups and attended numer¬ 
ous meetings and socials. Funny thing is 
that the persons responsible for the latter 
usually find a reason for asking me to 
say a few words even though I have 
nothing to do with it officially. All this, 
coupled with countless letters to read and 
answer, helping to coordinate committee 
activities, and other tasks, tends to keep 
me on the go. I’m not complaining though 
—I seem to thrive on work. My only 
purpose in telling you a lot about nothing 
this month is to substantiate my alibis 
for being late with this column now and 
then. (Editor Smith, please note.) 

Be back next month with something 
more to your liking—I hope! — Lanky. 


of the DEAF 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 
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NOTES 

By Frederick C. Schreiber 


This is being written following the sur¬ 
prise party given by the children of the 
Executive Secretary on occasion of his 
25th wedding anniversary. The Schreiber 
children, Beverly Perreil, Louis, Stephen 
and Elizabeth, teamed up with the Jerald 
M. Jordans, Edward C. Carneys, Ronald 
Sutcliffes and Walter Ailstocks to put one 
over on their parents with a huge party 
in the Student Union Building at Gallaudet 
College on September 20. 

It seems that the Executive Secretary 
does not have as good a pipeline into area 
activities as he thought since that was at 
least one “happening” of which he had 
no advance notice. 

In this issue, however, we would like 
to discuss one of our more critical areas 
of service and perhaps clarify to our 
members just how one of our more im¬ 
portant responsibilities is taken care of. 
This is our mailing lists. 

It seems doubtful that readers are 
aware of the number of mailing lists that 
the Home Office must maintain to pro¬ 
vide effective service to our Cooperating 
Member associations, our individual mem¬ 
bers and the deaf as a whole. There are 
many of these. Speaking off the cuff, there 
are: THE DEAF AMERICAN mailing list 
of over 4,000 names. Then we have a 
mailing list of publications which contain 
the publications of and for the deaf as 
well as other publications which we hope 
would be interested in news releases that 
we put out from time to time; a third 
list is that of the NAD Advancing Mem¬ 
bers; then there is one for the Order of 
Georges. Fifth is the list of state asso¬ 
ciation presidents; a list of state associa¬ 
tion secretaries, and still another list of 
state treasurers. Then we have a list of 
officers of state associations and persons 
recommended by the states to receive the 
NAD Newsletter. Additional lists include 
a list of vocational rehabilitation counsel¬ 
ors, a list of the state schools for the deaf, 
a list of Life Members of the NAD and 
finally a list of members of each Coop¬ 
erating Member association of the deaf 
as specified by our bylaws. 

Obviously, maintaining all these lists 
up-to-date requires a great deal of effort 
and a considerable amount of coopera¬ 
tion from all concerned. 

Under normal operating procedures, we 
make a major revision of these lists once 
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a year. This usually occurs in Septem¬ 
ber or October at which time we attempt 
to make sure that all the address changes 
we have acquired during the last year 
have been properly entered where they 
should. The changes, of course, are not 
held back until this time, but made, or 
are supposed to be made, as they occur 
and the annual check is to insure that 
they actually have been made because 
the actual changes are not made in the 
Home Office but rather at our addressing 
facility. 

One result of this is that sometimes the 
changes are not made when they should 
be. Another factor is that we do not 
always receive the necessary information 
when we should. This can cause many 
complications. The NAD bylaws require 
that each Cooperating Member state as¬ 
sociation send us its membership list. We 
use this generally to insure that members 
of the state associations are eligible to 
attend our conventions. It is not incon¬ 
ceivable that next summer when our con¬ 
vention is held in Minneapolis, persons 
whose names are not on our member¬ 
ship files will be denied admission to the 
convention since we have or should have 
the name and address of every regular 
member of the NAD as well as all the 
Life Members on file and available for 
checking. 

GRANT PROGRAM—We have been in¬ 
formed by the Federal government that 
all continuation grants sponsored by Re¬ 
search and Development have been given 
a 5 % cut in funding. This applies to our 
RID grant. Since the RID is funded to 
the tune of $60,000, a 5 % cut will amount 
to $3,000 and while this will hurt to a 
degree, it is not beyond our ability to live 
with. Only the RID appears to be affected 
by this general order. The Census is a 
“new” grant and the Communicative 
Skills Program is a training project. 

The 3M Convention program is moving 
well. Chairman Jimmy Jones and his 
convention committee have the situation 
well in hand and it appears from this end 
that the Minneapolis convention will be 
one of the best, if not the best that this 
writer has ever had the opportunity to 
attend. We also have “half a promise” 
from Bob Short, the owner of the Leam¬ 
ington and also the owner of the Wash¬ 
ington Senators baseball team, that if 
the Senators play in Minneapolis during 
the time our convention is held, some 
of the ball players will show up at our 
affairs—maybe even Ted Williams him¬ 
self. Alternatively we may be able to 
get some of the Minneapolis Twins to 
take a hand in the festivities. In any 
case, bring your catcher’s mitt and mask; 
it sounds like fun. 

HOME OFFICE BUILDING—As fre¬ 
quently happens, just when we were about 
to give up hope of acquiring a suitable 
building to house the rapidly expanding 
operations of the NAD, we have an offer 
available which seems ideally suited to 


our needs and our capabilities. The space 
in question is located on Sixteenth Street 
Northwest just off Scott Circle and the 
building contains 32,000 sq. ft. of space 
on four floors as well as parking for about 
20 cars. 

The offer stipulates that we pay $22,500 
down, take a first trust of $257,000 and a 
second trust of $193,000. The second trust 
will be payable “interest only” at the 
rate of 6 % for 10 years. The first trust 
will have to be financed. Further action 
on this is pending since it will be neces¬ 
sary for our building committee to re¬ 
port to the NAD Executive Board as to 
the desirability of this property. We also 
have our real estate advisor’s report to 
consider as well as that of our attorney 
before the Board can take positive action. 

WORK ON THE CENSUS continues to 
move at great rate. Since our immediate 
task at the moment is list building, most 
of the effort in the office is centered 
around this. Incidentally this seems a 
good place to mention that the Census 
address lists and the address lists men¬ 
tioned above are completely separate. 
Due to the legal restrictions which insure 
the confidentiality of material received 
for the Census, we are in the unique posi¬ 
tion of having addresses which we can¬ 
not use for NAD purposes. Every staff 
member who has access to Census ma¬ 
terial has been required to take an oath 
that none of this material can be re¬ 
vealed for any purpose other than the 
purpose of the Census itself. 

AMONG OUR DISTINGUISHED VIS¬ 
ITORS this month was Robert Sampson 
of Connecticut, NAD Public Relations 
chairman. Thammy was in D.C. for four 
days conferring with various key people 
on the State Association Manual. 

This Manual is a major NAD project 
and when completed will be given to 
each state officer to help him (or her) 
in making the state associations more 
powerful and effective. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
July 1969 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 


Contributions _$ 100.00 

Indirect costs for grants _ 3,834.31 

Membership dues _ 675.00 

Publications _ 287.98 

Reimbursements _ 546 61 

Services rendered _ 23.00 

Midwestern Youth Leadership ___ 409.84 

Total _ 


Deaf American 


Advertising _$ 477.45 

Deaf American subscriptions - 1,466.71 

NAD subscriptions _ 212.00 

Total _ 


Grants 


$ 5,876.74 


$ 2,156.16 
$29,000.00 


Expenses 


National Association of the Deaf 

Advertising _$ 3.75 

Captioned Films _ 9.99 

Deaf American (membership) 276 00 
Executive Secretary's expenses 230.14 

Executive Secretary's salary 1,200.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 54.12 

Freight _ 35.36 

Furniture and equipment _ 810.00 

Insurnace _ 95.55 

Miscellaneous _ 33.42 

Payroll _ 1,238.46 

Postage _ 524.72 

Printing _ 298.50 


Publications _ 2,299.00 

Rent_ 912.40 

Repair and maintenance _ 17.00 

Services rendered _2,160.84 

Supplies _ 1,349.73 

Telephone _ 82.23 

Travel _ 9.00 

Total _$11,640.21 


Payroll 
Postage . 
Printing 

Rent _ 

Supplies . 
Telephone 
Travel 
Total 


Deaf American 

_$ 160.00 

_ 20.87 

_ 71.27 

_ 10.00 

_ 1.76 

_ 25.65 

_ 17.40 


.$ 


306 95 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


F.I.C.A. _$ 90.57 

Indirect costs _ 829.37 

Insurance _ 84.10 

Payroll _ 2,095.06 

Postage _ 12.25 

Professional services _ 40.00 

Supplies - 108.74 

Telephone _ 48.83 

Travel _ 285.00 


Total 


$ 3,593.92 


Communicative Skills Program 


F.I.C.A. _$ 96.68 

Indirect costs _ 1,273 13 

Insurance _ 71.36 

Leadership Training 

Program (Utah) _ 2,090.68 

Payroll _ 2,438.14 

Per diem - 320.00 

Postage _ 12.31 

Professional services _ 633.34 

Supplies _ 277.26 

Telephone _ 61.38 

Travel _ 713.00 

Total _ 

International Seminar 

F.I.C.A. _$ 6 14 

Payroll _ 350.00 

Postage _ 1.65 

Telephone _ 6.60 

Total _ 


$ 7,987.28 


.$ 364.39 


Census 


F.I.C.A. _$ 132.45 

Indirect costs _ 1,382.39 

Insurance _ 123.88 

Payroll _ 3,438.14 

Per diem _ 73.00 

Postaqe _ 16 77 

Printing _ 90.04 

Professional services _ 41.94 

Repair and maintenance _ 10.00 

Supplies _ 342.62 

Telephone _ __ __ 38.70 

Travel - 261.74 

Total _ 

Total Grant Expenses _ 


.$ 5,951.67 
$17,897.26 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
August 1969 
Income 

National Association of Ihe Deaf 

Captioned Films _$1,362.50 

Indirect costs for grants _ 3,484.89 

Inventory _ 17.50 

Membership dues _ 839.00 

Publications _ 171.74 

Reimbursements _ 619.01 

Services rendered _ 1,502.46 

Total _$ 7,997.10 


Deaf American 

Advertising _$ 46.70 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 1,627.32 

NAD subscriptions _ 276.00 

Total _$ 1,950.02 

Grants 

$ 1,000.00 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _ $ 3.75 

Deaf American (membership) ___ 212.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 24.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses 79.68 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 1,800.00 

F.I.C.A. - 96.44 

Freight _ 21.25 

Furniture and equipment _ 1,416.30 

Insurance _ . 59.86 

Payroll _ 499.66 

Per diem _ 1,127.69 

Postage _ 12.60 

Printing _ 418.12 

Publications _ 288.00 

Rent_ 572.00 

Repair and maintenance _ 23.00 

Services rendered _ 319.11 

Supplies _ 63 48 

Telephone _ 94.42 

Travel _ 34.65 

Total _$ 7,166.01 


Deaf American 


Commissions _$ 123.45 

Freight _ 14.92 

Payroll _ 160.00 

Postage _ 96.58 

Printing _ 2,051.31 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Rent _ 10.00 

Supplies _ 1.66 

Telephone _ 37.84 

Travel _ 13.20 

Publication _ 11.10 

Total _$ 2,520.06 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


F.I.C.A. _ 

Indirect costs 
Insurance ___ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone ___ 
Total _ 


$ 99.84 

982.50 
61.94 
2,994.65 
60.00 
22.26 
36.30 

_$ 4,257.49 


Communicative Skills Program 

Deaf Youth Developmental 


Workshop (Texas) _ $ 27.30 

F.I.C.A. _ 103.98 

Indirect costs _ 1,503.41 

Insurance _ 35.68 

Leadership Training 

Program (Utah) _ 635.50 

Miscellaneous _ 70.00 

Payroll _ 3,689.21 

Per diem _ 70.00 

Postage _ 23.20 

Professional services _ 3,100.02 

Supplies _ 551.26 

Telephone _ 174.45 

Travel _ 937.00 

Total _ 


$10,921.01 


International 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Telephone _ 

Total _ 


Seminar 

_$ 6.14 

_ 128.00 

_ 32.00 

_ 3.30 


$ 


169.44 


Census 


F.I.C.A. _$ 19.20 

Indirect costs _ 1,348.40 

Payroll _ 2,684.80 

Per diem _ 108.00 

Printing _ 6.00 

Professional services _ 1,206.50 

Repair and maintenance _ 8.00 

Supplies _ 32.60 

Telephone _ 62.03 

Travel _ 367.52 

Total _ 


Total Grant Expenses 


$ 5,843.05 
$21,190.99 


10-Year Deaf Employe Honored 
By Bank Of America Center 

Mrs. Dorothy (Skidmore) Elkind, a 
product of the Iowa and Kentucky Schools 
for the Deaf, was honored recently by 
the Bank of America Data Processing 
Center, downtown Los Angeles, for 10 
years of service. She is the oldest deaf 
worker there, five other girls having left 
before her. Mrs. Elkind received a vase 
of red carnations, a gold bracelet with 
“ten years” imprinted on karat gold 
emblem and a one-week extension of 
her two-week vacation. 


The Greatest Book Since 
"THE RAINDROP" . . . 

A IHGTIOItlAKY (IF IDIOMS 

For The Deaf 

Over 19,000 copies of this most impres¬ 
sive and useful volume have already been 
sold by the American School for the Deaf. 
This book is considered one of the most 
useful aids a deaf person can have and 
one that should be on EVERY bookshelf. 
If you have not yet ordered your copy, 
do so now. 

Available only from the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

2025 Eye St., N.W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

PRICE: $3.50 a copy 

(Includes postage and handling) 




A Dictionary Of Idioms 

For the Deaf 


I 

I 

♦ 


♦ 

I 

I 

I 


School for the Deaf 

W HAATKHaj. «#*®cncvt 


♦ 



Preserve your copies of 


THE DEAF HI 111! H U 


In a handsome plastic binder 
which holds up to 12 issues. 


PRICE $2.50 


Order from: 


National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 321 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


The DEAF AMERICAN 
National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 321 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


Enclosed is $_ Please enter my subscription for_years at $4.00 per year. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


Zip Code:_ 
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unior National Association of the Deaf 

Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With ihe Deaf Youth of Today 


■Kenneth V. Shaffer, JDA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 


Don Padden Named Junior NAD Associate Director 

By MELINDA CHAPEL 


At a meeting of the executive board of 
the Junior National Association of the 
Deaf in September, Donald A. Padden, 
associate professor of physical education 
at Gallaudet College, was named asso¬ 
ciate director of the Junior National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. 

Mr. Padden received his B.S. from 
Gallaudet College in 1945 and his M.A. 
from the University of Maryland in 1956. 

He is a member of Kappa Gamma 
Fraternity, the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea¬ 
tion, the Convention of American Instruc¬ 
tors of the Deaf, and is an active mem¬ 
ber o' the Lions Club in Alexandria, Va. 

He is married to the former Agnes 
Minor, a 1947 Gallaudet graduate, who 
is an English instructor at Gallaudet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Padden reside at 3404 
Rutgers Avenue, Hyattsville, Md., and 
are the parents of Robert, age 19, a stu¬ 
dent at Gallaudet, and Carol, age 14. 

Asked how he became interested in the 
Junior NAD, Mr. Padden said, “My work 
at the camp for the Junior NADers dur¬ 
ing the past summer brought me closer 
to the organization.” 



Donald A. Padden, associate professor of physical 
education at Gallaudet College, has been named 
assistant director of the Junior NAD. 


Junior NADer Is Junior Rocketeer 



Stephen Weiner, a student at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City, is an ardent junior 
rocketeer. 


Right in the forefront of today’s pio¬ 
neers in space engineering is Stephen 
Weiner from Brooklyn and a student in 
the Lexington School for the Deaf in 
New York. 

Since the age of nine, Stephen has 
been experimenting with rockets and he 
does his own calculations, designing and 
building of his rockets. 

This interest is more than a hobby 
with Stephen, as he wants to become the 
first deaf aerospace engineer in the coun¬ 
try. He realizes his handicap makes his 
choice of career unique, but he points 
out that the pioneer Russian rocket ex¬ 
pert, Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, became deaf 
at the age of 10. 

Stephen was a participant at the Jun¬ 
ior NAD Camp in Stroudsburg in August, 
where he demonstrated several rockets 
equipped with cameras. The Pocono 
Record ran a picture and an article of 
this deaf amateur rocketeer in its August 
19, 1969, edition. 

This enterprising young man hopes to 
go to Gallaudet, and eventually to con¬ 
tinue his studies at New York University. 
Great work, Stephen! 


Gallaudet Senior Chosen 
To Direct 1970 Convention 

The second Junior National Association 
of the Deaf convention will be held at 
Gallaudet College April 15-19, 1970. Se¬ 
lected as convention general chairman 
was Miss Celia May Laramie, senior, of 
Bountiful, Utah, and a graduate of the 
Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden. 

A mathematics major, with teaching 
as a career goal, Miss Laramie has dis¬ 
played savoir-faire and ardent enthusiasm 
in her activities in the college. She has 
a semester average of 89 and has held 
several offices in extracurricular organi¬ 
zations such as corresponding secretary 
for the Phi Kappa Zeta Sorority. She will 
be president of the Inter-Sororily Council 
for the coming collegiate year. 

The Junior NAD has benefited im¬ 
measurably from Miss Laramie’s partici¬ 
pation and the experience she will now 
utilize to chairman the upcoming con¬ 
vention. She will direct the College Pre¬ 
paratory Class Junior NAD Chapter which 
will host approximately 200 student dele¬ 
gates and faculty sponsors from schools 
for the deaf across the continent. 

The purpose of the convention as high¬ 
lighted by National Director Frank Turk 
. . is to help young deaf people to de¬ 
velop a purpose in life ... to help them 
gain a sense of direction and initiative.” 

On the agenda for the convention are 
various educational project and demon¬ 
strations in leadership and other corres¬ 
ponding fields. Classroom observations 
are planned for promoting interest in 
higher levels of education, as well as 
group meetings, social affairs, a talent 
contest and an awards banquet. 

Texas Chapter Sponsoring 
Exchange of Video Tapes 

The Jr. NAD chapter at the Texas 
School for the Deaf is making plans to 
exchange video tape (TV) showing proj¬ 
ect work, meetings and other interesting 
things with Jr. NAD chapters at other 
schools for the deaf. Initially, plans are 
to exchange tapes wiih the Kansas School 
for {he Deaf. It is hoped that this project 
will promote friendship and closer com¬ 
munication between students of various 
schools and to broaden the experimental 
horizons of the students involved. 

The Texas chapter would appreciate 
any schools that have SONY TV sets 
getting in touch with its president, Mary 
Arrington, to make plans for exchanging 
tapes. 
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Deaf Businessmam Makes Generous Contribution 


Sidney Ander, former fund raising spe¬ 
cialist for the Junior NAD, has made a 
donation of 2000 lambswool pencil hold¬ 
ers to the Junior NAD. 

On September 27 a large contingent of 
Gallaudet Prep chapter members jour¬ 
neyed to Mr. Ander’s factory in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., to help process the pencil holders 
for mailing to all JNAD chapters in the 
United States to be sold, with the pro¬ 
ceeds to be earmarked for the 1970 JNAD 
camp fund. The pencil holders were at¬ 
tractively put together in the colors of 
the respective schools for the deaf. 

A 1961 graduate of Gallaudet with a 
mechanical engineering degree, Mr. An¬ 
der, after trying unsuccessfully in a few 
scientific-engineering fields due mostly to 
the inherent hazards, decided to go into 
the family business, Jay Cee Company, 
in Brooklyn. His first step was manu¬ 
facturing lambswool polishing bonnets for 
auto and body shops. 

Mr. Ander’s biggest break, however, 


Ground was broken on September 5, 
1969, for the construction of an eight-story 
dormitory building at Gallaudet College. 
The building, costing $1,812,000, will be 
located adjacent to the existing tennis 
courts and will house 194 students. It 
will feature a suite plan consisting of 
two bedrooms connecting with a living- 
study room and bath for each four stu¬ 
dents. 

A unique feature will be the installation 
on each floor of an Electrowriter, which 
consists of an instrument resembling a 
telephone, and a writing tablet that al¬ 
ternately sends and receives written mes- 


came in 1965 during the New York World’s 
Fair when he sold more than five million 
“Sqiggles,” miniature lambswool crea¬ 
tions. Since then he has added new novel¬ 
ties, an average of three every month. 
The company recently moved to larger 
quarters, a 10,000-square-foot, three-story 
building. Quite a large number of deaf 
employes are on the payroll. 

It is interesting to note that at one time 
Carroll Ward, master of ceremonies of 
the“ Top Ten Dance Party,” seen weekly 
on WJBF-TV in Augusta, Georgia, dem¬ 
onstrated the newest prize item, the then 
popular ‘‘Fuzzy Pets,” which were the 
products of the Jay Cee Company. 

“Top Ten Dance Party”” has been on 
the air for nine consecutive years and 
is the highest rated TV show within a 
50-mile radius. 

The Junior NAD owes you a debt of 
gratitude for your generous contribution, 
Mr. Ander. 


sages to other Electrowriter units through 
Data Phone and electronic apparatus. All 
floors will contain an activity room and 
closed circuit television for captioned 
news broadcasts and special programs. 

The building is the first of five high- 
rise dormitories to be constructed over 
the next several years under a campus¬ 
wide master plan undertaken and com¬ 
pleted by the Perkins & Will Partnership. 
When completed, the dormitory complex 
will provide underground parking facilities 
for 380 cars. Completion is scheduled for 
the summer of 1971. 


JNAD-Alumni Banquet Set 
For December In Idaho 

Out west in Gooding, the Idaho chap¬ 
ter is already making plans for a Junior 
NAD-Alumni banquet tentatively set for 
December 6. This joint venture is for 
the purpose of raising funds to send two 
delegates to the Second Biennial JNAD 
Convention to take place April 15-19, 1970, 
at Gallaudet College. Tentative guest 
speaker will be National Director Frank 
Turk. 

Latest report is that Donnette Reins, 
who participated in the camp program 
this past summer at Stroudsburg, was 
elected president of the Idaho chapter. 
At the start of school, she gave a lecture 
on her camp experiences to the great en¬ 
joyment of her audience. 

Fall Junior Deaf American 
Project Of Florida Chapter 

Printing the fall edition of the JUNIOR 
DEAF AMERICAN is under the direc¬ 
tion of the Florida chapter, supervised by 
its head sponsor, Carmen Tiberio, who 
was editor of different publications at 
different times during his student days 
at Gallaudet. The Florida chapter’s theme 
is unknown, but let us all be surprised 
when the edition comes out in the next 
few months. 

Riverside Chapter Compiling 
Who's Who Of The U. S. Deaf 

An unusual project being worked on 
by the Junior NADers at the California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, is nearing 
completion. Booklets containing concise 
information about successful deaf men 
and women in various areas of leader¬ 
ship, employment and the like will soon 
be made available to the general public. 
Compiled by Francis Higgins, associate 
professor of chemistry at Gallaudet, the 
booklets should serve many educational 
and inspirational purposes. 

Professor Higgins made a hit with the 
JNAD campers at Pine Lake Lodge when 
he, in the soft, clear sweep of the lan¬ 
guage of signs, gave a talk about the 
achievements of many of the deaf men 
and women who will be mentioned in 
the booklets. The keystone of his talk 
was that deaf individuals can do any¬ 
thing if they do not let their handicap 
stop them. 

Pen Pals Requested 

A request has been received for a pen 
pal for a graduate of the American School 
for the Deaf in West Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut. He is nineteen years old, drives his 
own car and is skilled in mechanics; has 
a good sense of humor and is quiet by 
nature. He would be very happy to have 
any other deaf person or student write 
to him: 

Donald Lipton 
South Road 
Somers, Conn. 06071 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE OEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

•I* 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

H* ^ ^ 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 


Work Started On New Gallaudet College Dormitory 
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as a testing station against which indi¬ 
viduals can check the orientation of their 
teletypewriters. If there is a Model 19 in 
your vicinity in good working condition 
it will serve as an ideal test station to 
check out your orientation. Simply make 
arrangements with the owner of the Model 
19 to transmit a test type to you over the 
telephone while you adjust your receiving 
unit for correct orientation. The range¬ 
finder (Figure 10 ) is used to orient your 
teletypewriter. The procedure for setting 
the rangefinder at optimum setting is 
fairly easy and can be performed accord¬ 
ing to the instructions below: 

1 . Prepare a punched tape that reads 
as follows: 

THE QUICK BROWN FOX JUMPED 
OVER THE LAZY DOG’S BACK 123456- 
7890 TIMES, followed by another line of 
RYRYRYRYRYRYRYRYRYRYRYRYRY. 

2 . While the test tape is transmitting 
to your teletypewriter, move the range¬ 
finder knob (Figure 10 ) down towards zero 
slowly until misprinting occurs. 

3. Record the low value (usually around 
10 or 15). 

4. Repeat step 2 except move the range¬ 
finder knob upwards towards 120 slowly 
until misprinting occurs. 

5. Record the high value (usually 
around 90). 

6 . Compute the mid-value between your 
high and low values and set your range¬ 
finder knob on the computed mid-value, 
usually somewhere between 50 and 60. 

7. Your orientation is now correct and 
errors will be at a minimum with the 
rangefinder at this setting. 

For instance, your low value may be 
15 and your high value may be 95. The 
correct midvalue setting will be 55. (15 

plus 95 divided by 2 is 55.) 

In the event that there is no Model 19 
in your vicinity, an orientation test is 
still possible. Type “RYRY ...” with 
your two fingers of one hand in rapid suc¬ 
cession while performing steps Nos. 2 
and 4 of the orientation instructions with 
your other hand. 

The ‘QUICK BROWN FOX” sentence 


Understanding Your Teletype 

By Paul L. Taylor, NAD Communications Committee Chairman, and 
Gene McDowell, Maintenance Committee Chairman, St. Louis 
Telephone/Teletype Communicators 


Installment 3 
Basic Orientation 

In the evolution of the manual Morse 
code telegraph system to that of a 
mechanical teleprinter system, the same 
electrical circuits were utilized; however, 
a new special teletypewriter code was 
devised, a code based upon the accurate 
timings of the same marks and spaces 
that were discussed previously in Install¬ 
ment 2 . Figure 8 shows that each letter 
or character is made up of five units or 
elements of equal length in time, plus a 
start and stop signal that is the same for 
all characters. Upper and lower case 
shifting code characters are provided, as 
well as special code combinations to per¬ 
form the other necessary functions such 
as space, carriage return and line feed. 
When a letter key is pressed on the key¬ 
board of the sending machine, the whole 
code sequence for that character is sent 
out on the line in the form of marks and 
spaces. When that particular sequence 
is received, the type bar is selected and 
then made to print the desired letter. (It 
may do well to review the last paragraph 
in Installment 2 . Relate the timing of 
marks and spaces of the letter “R” with 
that given in the Teletypewriter Code, 
Figure 8 .) 

Some means must be provided to keep 
a definite and constant time relation be¬ 
tween the operation of the sending ma¬ 
chine and the receiving machine. In oth¬ 
er words, the machines must be kept in 
synchronism. Synchronism of machines 
on a teleprinter loop is accomplished on a 
“start-stop” basis. The transmitting 
mechanism does not operate continuously 
but stops after the transmission of the 
five selecting units, or pulses, of any 
code sequence for one character. When 
another character is to be sent, another 
unit, a start pulse (always a space) is 
then transmitted before the five selecting 
pulses. The start pulse deactivates the 
magnet armature which, in turn, trips 
the typing or receiving unit into motion 
by means of a felt clutch attached to the 
continually rotating mainshaft. 

Referring to the Teletypewriter Code, 
Figure 8 , it is noted that for the standard 
60-speed, the length of each of the select¬ 
ing pulses and the start pulse is 22 milli¬ 
seconds (ms). The stop pulse is some¬ 
what longer, 31 ms, for the obvious reason 
of giving the machine a bit more time to 
get back in synchronism in time for the 
next character. To further increase the 
reliability of transmission, the receiving 
teleprinter is designed to require only 
20% or 4.4 ms of each selecting unit in¬ 
terval sent from the sending machine for 
proper operation. It is not hard to imagine 
how much these pulses can get distorted 
over long transmission paths. Such dis- 
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tortion may be effected by various con¬ 
ditions such as imperfections along the 
telephone wires and dirty or improperly 
adjusted keyboard contacts. 

In order to minimize the possibility of 
error due to incorrect timing between the 
sending machine and the receiving ma¬ 
chine, a specific means is provided to 
permit the receiving mechanism to be ad¬ 
justed so as to be in a position to utilize 
the center portion of a correctly sent and 
received pulse. This adjustment is known 
as orientation of the selector mechanism 
and is graphically shown in Figure 9 for 
the reception of the letter “R.” The 
shaded areas represent the intervals dur¬ 
ing which the circuit is closed (mark) and 
the blank areas the intervals during which 
the circuit is open (space). 

Assuming that the character “R” was 
perfectly received, the graph of reception 
(Figure 9b) shows the received pulses 
with the same time lengths as the trans¬ 
mitted pulses (Figure 9a). The parts of 
the pulses actually utilized by the select¬ 
ing mechanism are represented by the 
solid black selecting blocks superimposed 
upon the received signal. Figure 9b shows 
the selecting mechanism’s correct orien¬ 
tation which is in the center of the re¬ 
ceived pulses. This center provides maxi¬ 
mum reception of the received signal and 
will enable proper functioning of the selec¬ 
tor mechanism even if the signal is not 
quite up to optimum. In fact, a shift in 
position of the pulses, caused by occasional 
imperfections in the transmission media, 
may be made up of 40% of the length 
of an unit, theoretically, before the ma¬ 
chine will print an error. 

The procedure for orientation is not 
difficult. A test signal, tape transmitted, 
should suffice. A Model 19 can be used 


Characters Code Signals 

t.C. U.C.| Start] t | 2 I 3 j 4 


Characters Code 

L C. U. C. j Start } t [ Z I 3 


Space 
Car. Ret 
line Feed 
Figures 
letters 


Signal lengths in ms. Standard Speed 


Signal lengths in ms. Standard Speed 


FIGURE 8 


TELETYPEWRITER CODE 
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FIGURE 9 a 

TRANSMISSION OF THE LETTER " R " 



START 1 2 3 A 5 STOP 


FIGURE 9 b 

RECEPTION OF THE LETTER " R " 
(CORRECT ORIENTATION) 


is used because it contains every letter 
in the alphabet and the “RYRY : : 
is used because it is the closest to re¬ 
versals (alternate mark and space) that 
we can get with the Teletypewriter Code. 

It is considered essential practice to 
orient a receiving machine as soon as 
one obtains it for the first time in order 
to receive maximum printing flexibility. 
Once the correct setting of the range¬ 
finder is determined, it should be set at 
that point and firmly locked in place. 

A good teletypewriter has a margin 
range of about 10-90 low-high values or a 
point spread of 80 between low and high 
settings. Any machine that deviates 
largely from these values should be ad¬ 
justed in order to print with minimum 
errors as it receives signals from trans¬ 
mitting points scattered throughout the 
city or even the nation. 

Speeds and Standards 

The Teletypewriter Code shown in Fig¬ 
ure 8 for 60-speed operation is an adap¬ 
tion of the original five unit Baudot code 
made by adding a start and stop pulse 
at the beginning and end of the five pulse 
sequence. Originally, all pulses were 
made of equal lengths; however, the stop 
pulse did not somewhat offer the ma¬ 
chine enough time to get back in syn¬ 
chronization for the next character. 
Hence, the stop pulse was lengthened to 
31 ms or 1.42 times the 22 msec pulse 
length. Much improved results were ob¬ 
tained from this modification and even 
to this day modern teleprinter standards 
include stop pulses which are longer than 
their corresponding selecting pulses. 

Commercially, in the United States, 
most printer operation is on the basis 
of either 75-speed or 100-speed. Higher 
speeds are presently in use in several 
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places and these speeds are only possible 
by means of jets of ink spitting on paper, 
rather than the conventional typing 
process whereas the metal palate strikes 
the carriage, forming a character by 
means of the carbon ribbon in between 
the palate and the paper. Also, most of 
these teleprinters are of the eight-level 
category (uses eight contacts instead of 
the older five contacts) to give more mark 
and space combinations, and hence, more 
printing character combinations. They 
are easily characterized by a four-row 
keyboard configuration as compared to 
the three row for the five-level code tele¬ 
typewriters. The many combinations of 
printing of these eight-level code teletype¬ 
writers make themselves popular with in¬ 
dustry for use in computer communica¬ 
tions, airline scheduling and so forth. The 


THE LAW AND THE DEAF 

(Student Edition) 

This book is based on actual 
legal cases involving the deaf. 
It explains the law in a way 
that is easy for everyone to 
understand. It’s interesting 
and helpful. 

Every deaf person should read 
it. Price $1.00. Order from 

LOWELL J. MYERS 

Attorney at Law 

1060 W. North Shore 
Chicago, III. 60626 


emerging popularity of the eight-level 
teleprinters have rendered many five-level 
teleprinters obsolete much to the delight 
of the radio hams and the deaf people 
who certainly can use them for personal 
communications. 

In the United States, radio amateurs 
use the 60-speed as standard mainly be¬ 
cause that is the speed of nearly all ma¬ 
chines that have become available. Also, 
the FCC has written this standard into 
the rules pertaining to radio-teletypewriter 
transmissions. Early in the history of 
radioteletype, equipment using the West¬ 
ern Union 65-speed was available, but 
this speed has now fallen into disuse be¬ 
cause of the availability of the more mod¬ 
ern 60-speed gear. As previously men¬ 
tioned, the speed standard among the 
deaf nationwide is the 60-speed kind. 

(NEXT MONTH: Teletype Models) 

Key Words: start pulse, stop pulse, 22 
millisecond unit, 60-speed standard, 31 
millisecond unit, orientation, rangefinder. 




















Report Of The First Annual Meeting On The National Census Of The Deaf 

September 5, 1969 


Dr. E. C. Merrill, Jr., President of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, welcomed the participants on behalf of the Col¬ 
lege and expressed his pleasure that Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege was able to provide the facilities for this first 
annual meeting. He stated, “I know of nothing more 
important at this time than to find the thousands of 
deaf children and adults in this country who may need 
the services some one here can provide.” 

I. The Role of the Social and Rehabilitation Service 

Dr. L. Deno Reed, Executive Secretary, Sensory 
Study Section, Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS), 
described the role of the SRS in the National Census 
of the Deaf. “The Census will fill a long-felt need 
for more accurate information upon which to build 
programs for the rehabilitation of deaf persons,” Dr. 
Reed said. He further stated that a primary desire 
of SRS is that there be all-encompassing cooperalion 
and participation in this project. Dr. Reed conveyed 
to the participants the words of Miss Mary Switzer, 
Administrator of the Social and Rehabilitation Service: 
“This must be a study that will have effect and bear¬ 
ing on all deaf persons in the country, not only those 
that would receive services from the Social and Re¬ 
habilitation Service.” 

Dr. Reed explained that the SRS has approved 
funding of the National Census of the Deaf for five 
years; the amount of the grant to be determined on 
a yearly basis. 

Dr. Reed said that SRS is willing to provide suffi¬ 
cient funds to do the entire study in a thorough man¬ 
ner, as it should be conducted. He assured the par¬ 
ticipants that, if necessary, SRS is prepared to sup¬ 
port this project to its conclusion. 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Chief of the Communica¬ 
tions Disorders Branch, Rehabilitation Services Ad¬ 
ministration, expressed the great need for the dati 
the Census can provide to plan adequate facilities, 
manpower, community enrichment, and services for 
the deaf community. He explained that there is cur¬ 
rently no accurate information on the number, type 
or location of schools, recreation and rehabilitation 
facilities, or professional persons needed to serve 
the deaf community. Most importantly, there is little 
basis for determining the types of services deaf per¬ 
sons need in their wide variety of life situations. He 
posed the questions, “How great is the need for in¬ 
creased services for the deaf in urban communities? 
Is the need as great or greater for rural populations? 
Are the services desired by persons in these two dif¬ 
ferent areas basically the same?” 

Dr. Williams said that among the expectations of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service is that the Na¬ 
tional Census of the Deaf will provide a clear, ac¬ 
curate picture of the life situation of the average 
deaf citizen and a definition of who is included in the 
category “deaf.” 

II. The Role of the National Association of the Deaf 

Mr. Robert 0. Lankenau, President of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, spoke about the role 
of the NAD in the National Census of the Deaf: 

On behalf of the Executive Board of the National 


Association of the Deaf, it is my privilege and pleas¬ 
ure to be able to express my appreciation for the 
support and encouragement your presence gives me. 
This kind of support augers well for the ultimate 
success of the national census of deaf people. It is 
also comforting to have assurances of your coopera¬ 
tion as we embark on what we believe is the biggest 
and most vital program ever undertaken by an or¬ 
ganization such as ours in all the years we have been 
in existence. 

As you may know, the NAD is the oldest national 
association of the deaf in this county. It is composed 
of 39 state associations and thousands of individuals, 
most of whom are deaf. The NAD is one of the few 
national organizations of the deaf to maintain a per¬ 
manent office and a full-time staff. It may be some¬ 
thing more than coincidental that next year we will 
celebrate our 90th anniversary. The Census pro¬ 
vides us with a splendid birthday present for such 
an auspicious occasion. 

The stated purpose of our Association is to pro¬ 
mote the educational, social, and economic advance¬ 
ment of the deaf, and we have undertaken many 
projects and programs toward this end, many of which 
were supported by the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service. They are too numerous to list just now, but 
one study we feel should be mentioned is the Survey 
of Occupational Conditions Among the Deaf which 
we co-sponsored with Gallaudet College a decade ago. 
Mr. Stanley Bigman, who co-authored the final report 
of that project, is the co-director of this Census. 

This survey, in a sense, was the basis for our de¬ 
termination to seek Federal support for a national 
census and break the vicious circle which has been 
hampering not only us but all organizations of and 
for the deaf for so long. 

A census of the deaf has been discussed hundreds 
of times. Whenever there has been a workshop or 
conference relating to the deaf, the topic has come 
up. It was universally agreed that such a project was 
urgently needed—that the lack of accurate data was 
a serious drawback to adequate planning in educa¬ 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, religion, etc., affect¬ 
ing every one of us, but the deaf people themselves 
most of all. In time it degenerated to being equated 
with the weather: “Everybody talks about it, but no 
one does anything.” 

It took more than a year to prepare our proposal 
for the SRS. During this time our Research and De¬ 
velopment Committee thoroughly explored the prob¬ 
lem and all the alternatives that might have been 
available for such a gigantic undertaking. Thus we 
were fully aware of the magnitude of the task we 
were considering undertaking. However, we felt we 
had some assets: our member associations cover 45 
of the 50 states in the Union and we could count on 
their complete support. Our Research and Develop¬ 
ment Committee, headed by Dr. Jerome D. Schein, in¬ 
cluded not only Mr. Bigman but also Mr. Augustine 
Gentile—together they are among the most exper¬ 
ienced, if not the most experienced, researchers in 
the field. So we decided to commit all our resources 
to this project. 
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In retrospect, it may have been presumptuous to 
assume we had or could get your support, but it has 
been our experience that people involved with the 
deaf are the most dedicated people we know. And 
whatever differences we may have, when it comes 
to the general welfare of the deaf, you have always 
responded effectively. 

We knew when we started that this was a project 
that we could not handle alone. We were aware then, 
as we are now, that we were proposing a cooperative 
venture in which our chief role would be to coordi¬ 
nate the efforts of all organizations and individuals 
who are dedicated to serving the deaf. 

We look at the National Census of the Deaf as a 
joint venture, one whose degree of success or failure 
will be in proportion to the amount and quality of 
support and cooperation we get. 

You are here now. Your advice, support, and the 
active participation of the organizations you repre¬ 
sent are needed and highly desired. This is the great¬ 
est challenge we may ever be called upon to face, 
and we know that so long as we have you with us— 
so long as the country knows that you are sponsoring 
and guiding the project—we cannot fail! 

III. Implementation of the Census 
A. An Overview 

Dr. Jerome D. Schein, Dean of the College of Edu¬ 
cation and Home Economics at the University of 
Cincinnati and Project Director of the National Cen¬ 
sus of the Deaf, gave the following overview of the 
Census plans: 

Like the Decennial Census of the United States 
Population, the National Census of the Deaf has 
been in preparation for nearly 10 years. In 1960, I 
met Mr. Stanley Bigman, who was the Director of 
Gallaudet College’s Office of Sociological and Demo¬ 
graphic Research. He was about to leave that posi¬ 
tion for one in HEW just as I was joining the Col¬ 
lege’s faculty. It was to him that I turned to get in¬ 
formation about deaf persons with whom I was going 
to work. And it was he who gave me the sad news: 
the information was scanty, inadequate, frequently 
inaccurate, and mostly out-of-date! 

Since those discussions about a decade ago, he and 
I have been involved in several projects to reverse 
the unhappy state of statistics on deafness. Mr. Big¬ 
man initiated the Deaf Community Study which I 
completed. He also planted the seed which grew 
into the special survey of hearing impairment sup¬ 
plementing the National Health Survey’s 1962-63 
household interviews. In connection with that latter 
project, Mr. Augustine Gentile, the Chief of the Sur¬ 
vey Methods Branch of the National Health Survey, 
became interested in the collection of data on deaf¬ 
ness. His interest has led him to his present position 
at Gallaudet College, where he now directs the An¬ 
nual Survey of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth. 
You will hear more about that project this afternoon. 

The three of us—Mr. Bigman, Mr. Gentile, and I— 
met at a conference in 1964 called by Mr. Hyman 
Goldstein and attended by some of you who are pres¬ 
ent today. The conference on the Collection of Statis¬ 
tics on Severe Hearing Impairment and Deafness 
marked another step along the road to this meeting. 
The 1964 conference recommended the Annual Sur¬ 
vey of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth and sug¬ 
gested the need for this National Census. For a 
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change, you see, a conference actually had its recom¬ 
mendations implemented. 

Two years ago the Research and Development Com¬ 
mittee of the National Association of the Deaf con¬ 
tacted the Social and Rehabilitation Service about 
the possibility of gaining its backing for a census of 
deaf persons. SRS was interested—interested enough 
to fund a planning grant. As a result of the research 
under that grant, SRS concluded that a census was 
feasible and worthwhile. In June of this year they 
awarded the NAD funds to do the job. 

So you now have the historical background of this 
project sketched in. Much is left out. There are many 
other contributions important to the Census which 
time does not permit my doing more than listing. 

You know about many of them: the pioneer work 
by the National Health Survey’s Examination Survey, 
the New York Psychiatric Institute’s study of the 
adult deaf in New York State, Crammatte’s study 
of deaf persons in professional employment, the fol¬ 
low-up of female graduates of the Lexington School 
by Rosenstein and Lerman, Furfey and Harte’s sur¬ 
vey in Frederick and Baltimore, Maryland—these and 
many others have contributed to our knowledge about 
deafness and about the survey methods needed to 
learn more. I cannot resist adding one other inspira¬ 
tional source for the Census, the most persistent, and 
still persevering efforts to shed statistical light on 
deafness: the annual report on enrollments in schools 
and classes for the deaf by the American Annals of 
the Deaf. May I assure you that in the conduct of the 
National Census of the Deaf we will remain acutely 
aware of the tradition in which we work. 

Let me continue this overview of the Census with 
a correction of the nomenclature used. The National 
Census of the Deaf is really a sample survey, not a 
census. The distinction is significant, technically, but 
not apt to be more than passing interest to those of 
us who are most concerned with the results. Recent 
evidence is convincing that we can obtain nearly as 
good estimates from survey as from censal methods. 
What we seek are the facts; how we obtain them—so 
long as they are accurate—is only a secondary con¬ 
cern. “Census” indicated our objectives, though not 
the method we will follow. 

Another term that cries out for clarification is 
“deaf persons.” In our grant request we defined the 
target population as follows: 

All noninstitutionalized residents of the United 
States who have lost (or never had) the ability 
to hear and understand speech even when ampli¬ 
fied; this loss to have been suffered prior to 19 
years of age. 

We did not specify an audiometric cutoff, simply be¬ 
cause a pure-tone, better-ear average does not fully 
describe hearing function. In audiometric terms, 
however, a loss in the better-ear that is equal to or 
worse than 80 decibels (ISO, 1965) would approximate 
the lack of hearing we intend by deafness. 

Operationally, we define hearing function in terms 
of the responses given to the scale of hearing impair¬ 
ment developed for the National Health Survey of 
1962-63 (Methodological Aspects of a Hearing Ability 
Interview Survey. National Center for Health Statis¬ 
tics, Series 2, Number 12, 1965.) We expect to ad¬ 
minister the scale to every potential deaf person, 
with the exception of children and infants. Those in 
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schools will be assessed by another study, the Annual 
Survey of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth, to 
be described by Mr. Gentile. Infants, of course, will 
have to be identified by means other than their ques¬ 
tionnaire responses. 

To confuse matters a bit, let me add that Mr. 
Gentile and I did further work to refine the scale for 
interview surveys. A report of the results of that 
two-year study, again for the National Health Sur¬ 
vey, is at the printer. 

I mention it here because the scale that finally 
will be used may differ somewhat from the 1962 
version. The data suggests, however, that the new 
scale, while providing increased discrimination at the 
better-hearing end of the continuum, does not iden¬ 
tify deaf persons more successfully. We are now in 
the process of putting both scales head to head in 
the last test of their respective efficacies before select¬ 
ing one for use in the Census. 

Turning to the age at onset, you will note a very 
generous upper-age limit, 18 years. We selected this 
figure because we wanted to obtain a broad educa¬ 
tionally and vocationally significant range of deaf¬ 
ness. Secondly, since the data will be reported by 
age at onset, those preferring lower limits can ex¬ 
tract the information to suit their preferences. 

In order to conduct the survey it will be necessary 
for us to have the cooperation of deaf persons and 
of all organizations concerned with deaf persons. One 
of the reasons for this is that the method by which 
we will conduct the survey requires that we first 
build as comprehensive a list of deaf persons as pos¬ 
sible. It is essential to the success of the survey 
that we have a very large number of names. We can 
only build such a large list if we have the assistance 
of those who are concerned with deafness. 

Mr. Reuben Cohen, our statistical consultant, will 
describe the rationale for the survey design. The 
model is a well-tested, well-understood approach to 
the costly problem of identifying a small minority 
group relative to the general population. Esoteric as 
it may appear to the statistically uninitiated, the model 
is well-accepted by demographers. 

The first step in the design is the compiling of a 
list of deaf persons. The list is the foundation upon 
which the Census structure will be erected. A re¬ 
port on the progress to date and the program to be 
followed will be made by Senior Research Associate 
Kenneth Stant. 

For those of you whose organizations are sponsors, 
you will see at the outset an important function to 
be performed. Your organization’s name on a letter 
can increase greatly the probabilities that our re¬ 
quests for cooperation—giving its access to a mailing 
list or influencing a respondent to complete a ques¬ 
tionnaire—will be properly received. Throughout the 
Census, your show of interest and support will in¬ 
crease the participation of your members and of 
those who know and respect your organization. It 
is for these reasons that we have so earnestly sought 
your endorsement and that we are so grateful to those 
who have granted it to the project. 

When our list is built we will pursue two parallel 
courses. Every deaf person will be sent a brief ques¬ 
tionnaire requesting a minimum of basic information. 
The cost of such a large mailing is substantial, but 
the results will justify the expense. Mr. Stant will 
show you one of the mail forms which is being pre¬ 


tested. The approval mail questionnaire will serve 
two purposes: (a) most obviously, to gather routine 
data on as large a sample as possible and (b) to pro¬ 
vide the final step in the elimination of duplicate 
names from the list. 

Somewhat overlapping the mail phase will be the 
household survey to determine the adequacy of the 
list. Mr. Stanley Bigman will describe the interviews 
that will not only provide the test of the list but 
also those which will produce the bulk of the social 
and vocational information so much needed. 

If I may intrude on Mr. Bigman’s presentation, 1 
would like to point out an interesting aspect of the 
interviews. They will be, as you can observe this 
morning, bilingual. For many adult deaf persons 
the interviews will need to be conducted manually. 
The language of signs is the lingua franca of the deaf 
community. Of course, some deaf persons are expert 
speechreaders and speak well themselves, but many 
deaf do not. To anticipate a question you may raise, 
then, let me say now that we will be dependent upon 
the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf which main¬ 
tains extensive files of persons throughout the United 
States who are proficient manual communicators, like 
those here today. 

May I conclude this brief overview with a personal 
expression of gratitude to all those who have made 
this project possible. The need for the National Cen¬ 
sus has been well-established by those who have al¬ 
ready spoken. Those who are about to speak will 
satisfy you that we have the means to make it a re¬ 
ality. What is left is the doing. Your presence here 
today provides substantial assurance that the Census 
will be done and done well. 

B. The Sample Design 

Mr. Reuben Cohen, President of the Response 
Analysis Corporation and the major statistical con¬ 
sultant to the Census, said that one of the reasons a 
national census of deaf persons has not been done 
previously is that a sample survey such as this is a 
technically different undertaking. The main diffi¬ 
culty is that the population being studied is a small 
fraction of the general population. Mr. Cohen ex¬ 
plained that the general approach to this Census will 
be to use two methods as described in Sample Survey 
Methods and Theory, Volumes I and II (Hansen, Hur- 
witz and Madow, New York: Wiley, 1953). The two 
methods to be used start out independently and later 
will be merged. 

The first step will be the preparation and develop¬ 
ment of a list of deaf persons. This in itself is costly 
but less so than to conduct a complete household sur¬ 
vey. Mr. Cohen stated, “We realize, of course, that 
the list we compile can never contain every deaf per¬ 
son, nor is this necessary. We will not assume that 
this list will give us complete coverage of the popu¬ 
lation.” 

In addition to compiling a list of deaf persons, a 
household survey will be conducted. The entire 
United States population will be broken down into 
counties. The final sample for the household sur¬ 
vey should include a minimum of 200 counties. Mr. 
Cohen said the counties will be divided into smaller 
areas such as enumeration districts, tracts, and blocks, 
which are units carefully defined and used by the 
Census Bureau. 
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The interviewers will be told exactly which house¬ 
holds to visit; the interviewer in no way influences 
the sample by determining which households are in¬ 
cluded. The exact number to be covered has not been 
decided but visits to approximately 50,000 households 
are anticipated. 

There will be some overlap or duplication between 
the deaf persons on the list we compile and the deaf 
population discovered during the household survey. 
Both sets of data must be screened for overlap and 
duplication. Mr. Cohen summarized: “We will end 
up with two sets of estimates of the number and 
characteristics of deaf persons—one for the listed 
deaf population and one for the non-listed deaf popu¬ 
lation. When these are added together, an accurate 
estimate for the total population is obtained.” 

C. List Building 

Mr. Kenneth W. Stant, Senior Research Associate 
for the Census, explained the list building phase of 
the survey: 

“As Dr. Schein and Mr. Cohen have mentioned, 
social scientists have a variety of means at their dis¬ 
posal to work toward the goal of enumerating a popu¬ 
lation such as the deaf community of the United 
States. List building is perhaps one of the most im¬ 
portant tools available because its effectiveness has 
been amply documented, both by Dr. Schein here in 
the Washington Community Study, and by other re¬ 
searchers throughout the country. However, our abil¬ 
ity to compile a master file from a large number of 
organization lists is almost completely a function of 
the cooperation and assistance we receive from the 
leadership of the deaf community. I am pleased co 
report that we have received and are receiving ex¬ 
cellent cooperation in this effort. 

Many of the lists we are receiving now are com¬ 
ing in as a result of the work done under the plan¬ 
ning grant for this project. At that time, organiza¬ 
tions of the deaf and organizations working with the 
deaf community were asked to respond to a series 
of questions about the availability of names and ad¬ 
dresses for their membership. In addition, they were 
asked about the number of names on their list, the 
geographic coverage of the list, and the availability 
of supplementary information about each individual. 
The response to these inquiries was excellent and 
this information formed the foundation for the list 
building process. 

Let me tell you a little bit about the name and 
address lists we are receiving. The lists come in a 
variety of sizes and shapes. For example, a pub¬ 
lisher’s subscription list consisting of 10,000 or more 
names and addresses keypunched on IBM cards may 
arrive in a very official looking package. However, 
all of our lists to date have not been on that order 
of magnitude. For example, we received the mem¬ 
bership list of a small New England club for the deaf, 
consisting of a total membership of 20 people. It 
was neatly hand typed on personalized stationery com¬ 
plete with sunflowers in the left hand margin, and 
each address came complete with the post office zip 
cade which will make our processing problem con¬ 
siderably simpler. This is the prime example of 
what I mean when I say we really are receiving ex¬ 
cellent cooperation and assistance from the leader¬ 
ship of the deaf community! 

I think there is an important point to be made 
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here, and it is this: every list, no matter what its size 
or composition is important in the conduct of this 
census. Every list. We will take your Christmas card 
list as well as your organization list as long as that 
list is composed of the names and addresses of deaf 
people. As we work toward our goal of a complete 
enumeration of the deaf community, lists such as 
these will play a very important role in approaching 
that goal. Because the data we are collecting is treated 
as confidential material, I cannot tell you about 
the composition of this New England club list or the 
story behind its procurement. But if I could, I am 
sure you would realize that lists such as this one are 
unique. Unique in the sense that perhaps only one 
or two of the individuals on this list appear on any 
other list of deaf people in the United States. That 
is, this club list may be very well the sole source of 
enumeration for 90% of its members. 

We also encounter situations that approach the 
other extreme. We have received inquiries from or¬ 
ganizations as to whether it is worthwhile for them 

to send in their mailing lists. They felt that since 

90% of their members belong to another organization 
which had already sent in its list, it would be a waste 
of time to send in their list also. Such is not the case 
—I would love to receive that second list, even 

though it duplicates by 90% a list we already have in 
our possession. You see, it’s the 10% we are con¬ 
cerned about. 

Mr. Jordan, who is the Director of the Electronic 
Data Processing Laboratory at Gallaudet College, is 
working on the problem of duplication of names. 

He is developing some very efficient means for weed¬ 
ing out duplicate names electronically before the 
data is stored in the computer’s master file, and we 
are confident that we can solve any problem that 
may arise in this area. However, the one problem 
that we can’t overcome is that of locating individuals 
who never become known to the Census—those who 
aren’t enumerated. Many people have asked us how 
many deaf people there are in the United States. 
Of course, if we really knew the answer to that ques¬ 
tion, then we wouldn’t need to do the Census! 

We expect to be processing as many as 320,000 
names and addresses from a variety of sources. I 
have already mentioned the problem of an individual 
appearing on more than one organization’s list, so 
please don’t interpret that 320,000 to mean 320,000 
individuals. It doesn’t. We are not sure at this point 
in the study what percentage of names appear more 
than once in our lists because a substantial number 
of the lists are not in yet. However, the best avail¬ 
able information indicates that the final, unduplicated 
master file should provide us with something on the 
order of at least 150,000 names. 

The term “snowball” has been used in previous 
studies, and refers to the use of identified deaf in¬ 
formants to locate other deaf informants. That is, 
having located an individual who should be included 
in the study, you then ask him if he knows of anyone 
else who is deaf. You take down the names and ad¬ 
dresses he gives you, and check them against the 
master file to see if these individuals are included 
in the study. 

Mr. Bigman will tell you more about “snowballing” 
techniques, I did want to note in passing that we are 
experiencing a considerable amount of “snowballing” 
in collecting name and address lists also. That is, we 
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have written requesting the list of a particular club or 
organization, and not only received the list in ques¬ 
tion, but also some additional sources of name and 
address lists known to our correspondent that we 
were not aware of. 

There’s one more aspect of list building that we 
have not discussed in detail yet, and that is the prob¬ 
lem of who is eligible for inclusion in the study. I 
am sure that you can understand that in our attempt 
to enumerate everyone, we are going to obtain some 
names of individuals who are not deaf. That is, be¬ 
cause deafness is a rare condition in the general 
population, our procedures are aimed at over-draw¬ 
ing names. But we have a screening device which 
has been used by the principal investigators in pre¬ 
vious studies to group individuals effectively on the 
following two variables: (1.) The individual’s degree 
of loss of the ability to perceive oral communication. 
(2.) The age at onset of this loss. Subsequently we 
will be able to provide estimates of the number of 
individuals who were born deaf, prelingually deaf¬ 
ened, deafened late in life, etc. 

As you can see, we are well into the process of 
developing a single master list of deaf people in the 
United States. The benefits that may be derived from 
this research effort as a research effort alone are 
numerous. However, there are additional advantages 
which perhaps are not so obvious, and come about as 
a byproduct of the process. For example, we have 
noticed in collecting our name and address lists that 
few if any of the smaller organizations have their 
data stored in some automated format such as IBM 
cards, magnetic tape, or disk storage. 

Granted, that if your club membership consists of 
25 or 50 members, you probably don’t need to be 
automated for your routine needs such as monthly 
mailing to each member. But what about the organi¬ 
zation that maintains a file of several thousand 
names, addresses and personal characteristics of a 
cumbersome index card system? How can they pos¬ 
sibly retrieve their data efficiently from several such 
cases. The organization definitely needs to automate 
their files, but just has not done so for lack of tech¬ 
nical assistance, lack of motivation, or both. We know 
the Census staff can provide the technical assistance, 
and we hope that we can provide the motivation also. 

If an organization has its files automated, then 
there are unlimited possibilities for cooperation and 
exchange of information between groups and organi¬ 
zations. Since the Census data is being collected and 
stored in a uniform manner, there is no reason why 
this exchange of information cannot become a reality. 
Now, I am not suggesting that the Census staff can 
provide this service between various organizations 
for the deaf. We can’t because the information we 
collect is confidential. It would be a violation of 
Federal law to release it, no matter how worthy the 
cause. However, we have no reservations about re¬ 
turning a duplicate deck of name and address cards 
to the organization that originally sent in the in¬ 
formation. We will also provide the organization 
with whatever instructions might be necessary so 
that they can use their list in this new storage mode. 
We will also be glad to pass on any information we 
develop in the course of this Census in terms of the 
mechanics of processing this type of data. 

As mentioned earlier, the Census was officially 
funded early in June of this year. We became fully 


staffed and ready to receive name and address lists 
about the middle of July. However, we have not writ¬ 
ten to some of you yet, but we will be in touch with 
you in the near future. I hope that you will be will¬ 
ing to lend us your support and cooperation just as 
our correspondents in the past have done. In the 
final analysis, the success of this Census really does 
depend upon the cooperation and assistance we re¬ 
ceive from the leadership of the deaf community— 
from you, ladies and gentlemen. 

D. The Field Survey 

Mr. Stanley K. Bigman, the Associate Project Di¬ 
rector of the Census, explained the field survey: 

The National Census of the Deaf has a 10-year his¬ 
tory during which those who compose the NAD’s Com¬ 
mittee on Research and Development have come to 
agree on what seems to be the crucial questions to be 
answered by the field survey. About a decade ago, 
the National Association of the Deaf and Gallaudet 
College received a grant from the then U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation (now Social and Rehabili¬ 
tation Service) a grant to conduct a national survey 
of occupational conditions among the deaf. That sur¬ 
vey, although methodologically deficient, was a major 
step toward the present national census. I was in¬ 
volved with various aspects of the survey, including 
preparation of its final report, in which I stressed the 
need for basic information on the size and demo¬ 
graphic characteristics of the deaf population. A 
paper on the problems of gathering such information 
which I read at Gallaudet to a postgraduate workshop 
for psychologists aroused the interest of one of the 
participants, Dr. Jerome D. Schein, who subsequently 
joined the Gallaudet faculty. 

The next step in gathering large-scale survey data 
on persons with hearing impairments was taken 
through a contract which I made with the National 
Health Survey (now the National Center for Health 
Statistics), to design an interview schedule for their 
health interview survey. To determine what content 
should be included, an opinion survey was conducted 
among superintendents of state schools for the deaf, 
directors of state vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
and a number of other professions concerned with 
the deaf. Mr. Augustine Gentile, at that time on the 
staff of the National Health Survey, became involved 
in the hearing impairment survey, and subsequently 
moved to Gallaudet College to work full-time on deaf¬ 
ness research. Dr. Schein, like Mr. Gentile, was in¬ 
volved in reporting on that survey’s findings. 

Another survey which helped us see more clearly 
what methods and what kind of questions were most 
appropriate to the National Census of the Deaf was 
the study of the Washington deaf community funded 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration (now 
Social and Rehabilitation Service) and which was con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Schein. We were also helped by the 
study made by Mr. Alan Crammatte, also a member 
of the NAD’s Research Committee, also supported by 
VRA, and dealing with the work experience of deaf 
people in administrative and professional positions. 
Most recently, Dr. Schein and Mr. Gentile have con¬ 
ducted research to improve the Gallaudet Hearing 
Scale, a series of questions making it possible to 
classify people in terms of their degree of hearing 
impairment, which was used in a number of the 
studies already referred to. 
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In short, the plans for the National Census of the 
Deaf, and for the content of the interview schedule, 
have been developed slowly over the period of a 
decade. They represent a distillation of our own ex¬ 
perience, as well as what may be learned from a re¬ 
view of the literature and from consultation with a 
wide range of persons professionally concerned with 
the deaf. We nevertheless are most eager to have 
your opinion, as well, concerning the subject matter 
to be covered in the interviews. At the moment, we 
expect to obtain information of the following kinds: 

A. Standard Data. For persons included in a gen¬ 
eral sample of the deaf, we expect to gather demo¬ 
graphic and related characteristics, information on 
hearing loss and communications skills, and limited 
data on other disabilities. Examples of the range of 
topics to be covered include the following: 

1. Demographic and related items will be of con¬ 
siderable importance, because these are the kinds 
of items to be gathered in the Federal Census, and 
direct comparisons will be made between the deaf and 
the total U. S. population. Among these items will be: 

Household Composition 

Marital Status 

Color, Race or Ethnicity 

Residential History and Mobility (place of birth, 
present place of residence, length of residence 
at this place) 

Fertility (for women, e.g., number of live children 
ever born, and related questions) 

Educational Achievement 

Standard Work-Related Items (e.g., whether cur¬ 
rently employed, seeking employment, keeping 
house; occupation; industry in which employed; 
whether self-employed, or employed by govern¬ 
ment or private employer) 

Individual Earnings and Family Income 

2. Hearing loss and communication skill items will 
probably include the following: 

Hearing Ability 
Age at Onset of Hearing Loss 
Etiology of Hearing Loss, if ascertainable 
Hearing Ability of Parents, Siblings, Spouse, Chil¬ 
dren 

Methods of Expressive and Receptive Communica¬ 
tion Used 

Training and Skill in Specified Communication 
Methods (e.g., speechreading) 

Use of Hearing Aids 

3. Data on other disabilities will be obtained through 
a small number of items on related ear conditions 
and multiple handicaps. 

B. Supplementary Data. At various stages in the 
survey program, additional data will be sought from 
subsamples drawn from the identified population of 
deaf persons. The results will permit generalizations 
applying to the total, within sampling errors. The 
one major substantial area which it is now planned 
to cover in this way is that of occupational exper¬ 
iences, including such items as: 

Prevocational and Vocational Training 
Entry into the World of Work 
Occupational History and Career Patterns 
Levels of Aspiration 
Job Satisfaction 


Participation in Trade Unions, Trade Associations, 
or other Work-Related Organizations 

Such other items as may clarify the work exper¬ 
ience and work problem of the deaf 

E. Data Processing 

Mr. Jerald M. Jordan, the Director of the Elec¬ 
tronic Data Processing Laboartory of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, said, “It will be my pleasure to handle the data- 
processing requirements of the National Census of 
the Deaf. My first involvement with the Census was 
during the Washington, D. C., Deaf Community Study 
conducted by Dr. Schein. At that time we were using 
a 1960 computer and were able to handle the neces¬ 
sary data analysis. Therefore, there should be no 
major difficulties in handling the Census data with 
the more sophisticated equipment now available.” 

One of the chief concerns is duplication in the list 
of names and addresses to be compiled and for that 
reason Mr. Jordan asked that everyone make an ef¬ 
fort to include zip codes with addresses. All names 
on the list will be sorted in alphabetical order by zip 
code. This will greatly reduce the amount of duplica¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Jordan explained that the problem does not 
end there since the same individual might be included 
on the list with two or more different addresses. 
However, Mr. Jordan assured everyone that there are 
many ways of eliminating duplicates from the list 
after the initial zip code grouping. Mr. Robert Her- 
bold, Assistant Director of Gallaudet’s Electronic Data 
Processing Laboratory, has an excellent reputation in 
the Washington area as a programmer and Mr. Jordan 
feels confident that Mr. Herbold can devise feasible 
methods of processing the Census data. Finally, Mr. 
Jordan pointed out that all employees of the Elec¬ 
tronic Data Processing Laboratory are deaf and are 
highly motivated toward making the Census a re¬ 
sounding success—something which cannot be bought 
from an “outside” firm. 

IV. Annual Survey on Hearing Impaired 
Children and Youth 

Mr. Augustine Gentile, Director of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege’s Office of Demographic Studies and the Project 
Director for the Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired 
Children and Youth (ASHICY), described how the 
Annual Survey and the National Census of the Deaf 
will be coordinated so that the efforts of these proj¬ 
ects are not duplicated. The ASHICY collects demo¬ 
graphic information on between 35,000 and 40,000 
school-age hearing impaired children. The National 
Census of the Deaf will obtain an estimate of the size 
of this population but not detailed information about 
its characteristics. Information from the Census will 
improve the ASHICY estimates, and the Census will 
benefit from the detailed information that the ASHICY 
provides on its age group. This cooperation between 
the two projects will result not only in saving money, 
but also in saving time. 

The Annual Census of Hearing Impaired Children 
was formally established in May 1968, following an 
extensive pilot project which determined its utility 
and feasibility. The Census is directed by the Office 
of Demographic Studies of Gallaudet College. The 
purpose of the Census is multifold but in general it is 
a major effort to systematically collect and process 
information, from a nationwide base, on the critical 
characteristics of the entire population of hearing im¬ 
paired children and youth through college age. 
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The major principles underlying the Census pro¬ 
gram may be summarized as follows: 

1. Foremost, this program is designed and intended 
to serve all persons engaged in providing services to 
hearing impaired children. Therefore, policies for the 
program are determined by a representative commit¬ 
tee of these persons. 

2. The program will be conducted on a professional, 
objective, fact-finding basis. Published data will not 
contain institutional or personal biases. Further, all 
summarized statistics will be made availabe to every¬ 
one on an equal basis. 

3. It is paramount that participating institutions 
be assured that all data collected will be held in 
strictest confidence. Only staff members of the Office 
of Demographic Studies will have access to the records 
and then only for the purpose of preparing statistical 
summaries and analyses of the data. Individual stu¬ 
dent identification may be established by code num¬ 
bers known only to the reporting institution. Each 
school will receive data on its own students, but no 
information which permits identification of any in¬ 
dividual school will be published or made available 
for any purpose. 

4. Finally, the program is committed to expending 
a substantial portion of its resources to developing 
and utilizing scientific methods of data collection 
and processing to assure a high level of quality in 
published results. In this context, major emphasis 
will be placed on data evaluation studies so that valid¬ 
ity and reliability of published statistics can be ap¬ 
propriately described. 

As previously stated the overall goal of the pro¬ 
gram is to collect and disseminate factual informa¬ 
tion on the volume and characteristics of all hearing 
impaired children and youth in the United States. 
In consideration of the available resources and the 
different techniques that will be required to attain 
program goals, the universe of hearing impaired chil¬ 
dren and youth has been divided into three groups 
for operational purposes: 

Group A—Hearing impaired individuals who 
are receiving special educational atten¬ 
tion related to a loss of hearing. 

Group B—Individuals identified as having a 
hearing loss but who are not receiving 
any special educational services. 

Group C—Individuals in the general popula¬ 
tion with impaired hearing who, at a 
given point in time, have not been diag¬ 
nosed as having a hearing loss. 

During the first year, data collection efforts were 
directed at the hearing impaired population in Group 
A. All schools for the deaf and a representative na¬ 
tional sample (about 15%) of special classes for the 
hearing impaired were invited to participate in the 
program. In addition, two states submitted records 
on students receiving itinerant services. Actual par¬ 
ticipation (about 22,000 completed forms were re¬ 
ceived) amounted to nearly 80% of the total enroll¬ 
ment in the institutions that were invited to partici¬ 
pate. 

Data sheets for each student were sent to the pro¬ 
grams participating in the Census. General informa¬ 
tion on the student was sought such as name (or code 
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number), birth date, school enrolled, age at onset of 
hearing loss, and the presence of any other handi¬ 
capped conditions. As educational histories are of 
major value to the Census, the types of educational 
programs the student was in and/or has been ex¬ 
posed to was obtained and his number of years of 
education. A section was enclosed for educators to 
recommend, if they thought it preferable, a different 
type of educational training for the student than he 
was presently receiving. 

Audiological data were received in the form of 
hearing loss level for both ears, standard used in test¬ 
ing for loss, unaided speech threshold, name and type 
of clinic conducting the audiological examination, i.e. 
otologist, audiologist, etc. Data on hearing aid use 
and the effectiveness of the aid were requested. In¬ 
formation on the student’s ability to communicate ex¬ 
pressively and receptively was sought. 

Approximation of the student’s intelligence was ob¬ 
tained by reporting his most recent intelligence test 
score and the name of the test from which it was de¬ 
rived. Scores on his most recent achievement test 
were also requested. 

Mr. Gentile pointed out that the staff of the Na¬ 
tional Census of the Deaf is under great pressure to 
take all possibilities into consideration before begin¬ 
ning data collection. The ASHICY does not face the 
same degree of urgency in this regard, since it is a 
continuing study in which modifications can be made 
periodically. The Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired 
Children and Youth is presently restricted to children 
in schools and classes for the hearing impaired. How¬ 
ever, the survey is developing methods and resources 
to obtain information on children who are not in 
special education programs, such as preschoolers and 
hearing impaired children who may be in the regular 
school system. Another segment of the population 
on which the ASHICY would like to obtain informa¬ 
tion is children who are not diagnosed as having a 
hearing impairment until late in life. This group is 
one of the most difficult to survey and work is now 
underway to develop an adequate approach to this 
problem. 

In closing, Mr. Gentile expressed his gratitude to 
Dr. Hyman Goldstein, presently the Associate Direc¬ 
tor of the Research Division, Children’s Bureau, So¬ 
cial and Rehabilitation Service, for his role in bring¬ 
ing together the Conference on the Collection of 
Statistics of Severe Hearing Impairment and Deafness 
at the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness in 1964. It was at this Conference that 
both the Annual Survey on Hearing Impaired Chil¬ 
dren and Youth and the National Census of the Deaf 
were first formally discussed. 

V. Discussion 

After the description of the general Census plans, 
the participants asked questions and offered helpful 
suggestions. Among the topics discussed: 

What arrangements are being made with regard 
to the confidentiality of the information the Census 
must obtain? 

In the majority of instances organizations and in¬ 
dividuals are able to send the National Census of the 
Deaf needed information with no prior clearance 
procedures. All members of the Census staff have 
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signed an oath that they will not divulge any infor¬ 
mation they receive through the Census about an in¬ 
dividual. Of course, only those working directly on 
the Census will have access to the data. 

In a few cases, associations of the deaf must ob¬ 
tain approval from their members, board of directors, 
or officers to provide their membership and/ or mail¬ 
ing lists. This has presented no problem so far. 

The Social and Rehabiliation Service is in the proc¬ 
ess of obtaining clearance through the Bureau of the 
Budget to authorize all State Departments of Health, 
Welfare, Rehabilitation, Education, Motor Vehicles, 
etc., to send the Census office necessary information 
from their records. 

How will the representativeness of the list com¬ 
piled in the first part of the Census be tested? 

The household survey described by Mr. Reuben 
Cohen (see preceding) will provide an unbiased esti¬ 
mate of the deaf population. When compared to the 
estimate taken from the list, it will be possible to 
determine the degree to which the list is complete. 
The two estimates will also be combined to provide 
the single best figure representing the size of the 
deaf population of the United States. 

Will the Census obtain characteristics of nonre¬ 
spondents? 

It is not feasible to obtain characteristics of all non¬ 
respondents, but a sample will be carefully selected 
for interviewing. We will be able to get enough in¬ 
formation about nonrespondents so that we will be 
aware of any differences between their character¬ 
istics and those of respondents covered by the Census. 

What provisions are being made for the represen¬ 
tation of minority groups in the study results? 

This problem is not chiefly a racial or ethnic ques¬ 
tion. The main difficulty experienced by the Census 
Bureau and other investigators is that of obtaining 
sufficient information on persons in the low economic 
areas. It is important to be aware of the fact that 
minority groups and persons with low economic status 
are frequently underestimated in surveys such as the 
National Census of the Deaf and, therefore, extra 
effort must be concentrated on this group. 

How will the nonverbal deaf be reached? 

Previous studies have shown that the basic infor¬ 
mation required for the Census can be obtained from 
another person who knows the deaf respondent. Such 
a substitute informant is referred to as a proxy re¬ 
spondent. While a proxy respondent can not provide 
attitudinal information which can be depended upon, 
the proxy can give accurate information as to date 
and place of birth and related demographic items. 
When more detailed information is desired, as it will 
be in the second year of the Census, interviewers will 
be used who can communicate with nonliterate deaf 
persons. 

Will institutionalized deaf persons be included in 
the Census? 

The Census staff realizes the great need to include 
in the study those deaf persons who are institutional¬ 
ized. Obtaining information about an institutionalized 
population requires a specialized approach and some¬ 
what different procedures than those being used in 
the general survey. It is hoped that the necessary ad- 
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ditional funds required will be available to include 
this segment of the deaf population in the Census. 

Reverend Tom Goulder announced that a group 
from St. Elizabeth’s Hospital is in the process of con¬ 
ducting a survey of deaf persons in mental institu¬ 
tions and the group would like to extend this survey 
to include the entire nation. 

The study is limited to the mental health facilities 
in Mental Health Region No. 3, which consists of Mary¬ 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Reverend Goulder suggested the Census con¬ 
sider cooperation with this project. 

Will American Indians be included in the Census? 
What can the Bureau of Indian Affairs do to help 
with the National Census of the Deaf? 

The extent of deafness among American Indians 
is a concern of the Census. Since the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs plans its own survey of this population, great 
economy can be achieved through cooperation with 
the Census. Basically, the program involves the same 
steps for the study of Indians as for the study of the 
remainder of the population. A list will be made and 
a survey conducted to determine the completeness of 
the list. In this project, the Census hopes to cooperate 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, being especially 
conscious of the necessity of using the same definition 
for all populations studied. 

Will the National Census of the Deaf help to pro¬ 
vide estimates on the deaf population in specific local 
areas? 

Anyone desiring data on the deaf population of any 
specific area in the United States need only pay the 
cost of the additional interviews and mail contacts 
necessary. The National Census of the Deaf will glad¬ 
ly provide the design, administration, and personnel 
necessary to obtain local information. This will be 
of obvious benefit to the specific area and will also 
enhance the quality of the national estimates provided 
by the overall Census. 

How will the hearing ability of persons included in 
the Census be determined? 

Hearing ability will be assessed by means of the 
hearing scale which has been developed for interview 
studies of deaf persons. A monograph describing the 
scale was distributed to the participants (Methodolog¬ 
ical Aspects of a Hearing Ability Interview Survey. 
National Center for Health Statistics; Series 2, Num¬ 
ber 12, 1965). 

It was suggested that an attempt be made to estab¬ 
lish whether onset of deafness was prelingual or 
occurred after the apparent acquisition of language. 

While the upper limit of age at onset for those in¬ 
cluded in the study has been set at 19 years of age, 
the Census will obtain precise information about this 
variable. The published statistics will distinguish be¬ 
tween persons who lost their hearing for each year of 
age through 18 years of age. It will, therefore, be 
possible to obtain information about those whose hear¬ 
ing was lost at birth, at one year of age, two years of 
age, etc. 
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Will the etiology of deafness be determined? 

The Census staff feels that this is an important item 
and should be included in the study. However, obtain¬ 
ing this information with any degree of accuracy 
would require many additions to the general pro¬ 
cedures and require considerable additional funding. 
Since the Census provides an excellent opportunity 
for collecting this vital data, it is hoped that the 
necessary funds will be available. 

What can sponsoring organizations and state asso¬ 
ciations of the deaf do to help with the National Cen¬ 
sus of the Deaf? 

The most important contribution to be made is in 
the area of public relations. A person is more likely 
to respond to a questionnaire sent to him from the 
Census office if he sees on the stationery the name 
of an organization to which he belongs or that he 
respects. General publicity releases are also very 
important in obtaining cooperation and we hope to 
be able to use all publications of interest to deaf 
persons. 

Organizations of and for the deaf are primary 
sources of names and addresses of deaf persons for 
the list building phase of the project. It will be of 
great help if all organizations will provide their mem¬ 
bership and/or mailing lists when the Census office 
requests them. We also hope organizations will pro¬ 
vide the Census office with information with regard 
to further sources of names and addresses of deaf 
persons, interpreters, and other facilities and services 
available in their local areas. 

It was suggested that the Census staff provide or¬ 
ganizations with news releases and a time table for 
the release of publicity. 

The National Census of the Deaf staff will be glad 
to provide news releases for publication by journals, 
bulletins, newspapers, etc. Timing is of major im¬ 
portance since the right amount of publicity must 
reach deaf persons very close to the time they will 
actually receive a questionnaire or be interviewed. 
Therefore, we will try to let everyone know in ad¬ 
vance when we are ready to distribute a news release 
so that preparations can be made. 

Will the Census include questions that will bear on 
Ihe inheritance of deafness? 

The Census does hope to provide information that 
will be useful to geneticists. However, the genetic 
aspects of deafness are not a specific problem which 
will be dealt in this project. 

The following materials were distributed to the par¬ 
ticipants: 

Characteristics of Persons with Impaired Hearing, 

United States—July 1962-June 1963: National Center 
for Health Statistics; Series 2, Number 35 (1967). 

Methodological Aspects of a Hearing Ability Inter¬ 
view Survey: National Center for Health Statistics; 
Series 2, Number 12 (1965). 

Proceedings of a Conference on the Collection of 
Statistics of Severe Hearing Impairment and Deafness 
in the United States, 1964: National Institute of Neu¬ 
rological Diseases and Blindness, National Institute of 
Health; Bethesda, Maryland. 

Description of the Annual Survey of Hearing Im¬ 
paired Children and Youth: Office of Demographic 
Studies; Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. (1968). 

National Association of the Deaf: Program Objec¬ 
tives: National Association of the Deaf; Washington, 
D. C. (1968). 
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NAD President Lankenau Stresses Importance Of Census 

Address Given Before the National Census of the Deaf, First Annual Meeting, 

September 5, 1969, Gallaudet College, Washington, 


On behalf of the Executive Board of 
the National Association of the Deaf, it is 
my privilege and pleasure to be able to 
express my appreciation for the support 
and encouragement your presence gives 
me. This kind of support predicts well 
for the ultimate success of the National 
Census of Deaf People. It is also com¬ 
forting to have assurances of your co¬ 
operation as we embark on what we be¬ 
lieve is the biggest and most vital pro¬ 
gram ever undertaken by an organiza¬ 
tion such as ours in all the years we 
have been in existence. 

As many of you know, the NAD is the 
oldest national association of the deaf 
in this country. It is composed of 39 
state associations and thousands of in¬ 
dividuals, most of whom are deaf. The 
NAD is one of the few national organiza¬ 
tions of the deaf to maintain a perma¬ 
nent office and a full-time staff. It may 
be something more than coincidental that 
next year we will celebrate our 90th an¬ 
niversary. The Census provides us with 
a splendid birthday present for such an 
auspicious occasion. 

The stated purpose of our association is 
to promote the educational, social and 
economic advancement of the deaf, and 
we have undertaken many projects and 
programs toward this end, many of which 
were supported by the Social and Re¬ 
habilitation Service. They are too numer¬ 
ous to list just now, but one study we 
feel should be mentioned is the Survey 
of Occupational Conditions Among the 
Deaf which we co-sponsored with Gallau¬ 
det College a decade ago. Mr. Stanley 
Bigman, who co-authored the final re¬ 
port of that project, is the co-director of 
this Census. This survey, in a sense, was 
the basis for our determination to seek 
Federal support for a national census 
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and break the vicious circle which has 
been hampering not only us but all or¬ 
ganizations of and for the deaf for so 
long. 

A census of the deaf has been dis¬ 
cussed hundreds of times. Whenever 
there has been a workshop or conference 
relating to the deaf, the topic has come 
up. It was universally agreed that such 
a project was urgently needed—that the 
lack of accurate data was a serious draw¬ 
back to adequate planning in education, 
vocational rehabilitation, religion, etc., 
affecting everyone of us but the deaf 
people themselves most of all. In time 
it degenerated to being equated with the 
weather: “Everybody talks about it, but 
no one does anything.” 

It took more than a year to prepare 
our proposal for the SRS. During this 
time our Research and Development Com¬ 
mittee thoroughly explored the problem 
and all the alternatives that might have 
been available for such a gigantic under¬ 
taking. Thus we were fully aware of the 
magnitude of the task we were consid¬ 
ering undertaking. However, we felt we 
had some assets: our member associa¬ 
tions cover 45 of the 50 states in the 
Union and we could count on their com¬ 
plete support. Our Research and Devel¬ 
opment Committee, headed by Dr. Jerome 
Schein, included not only Mr. Bigman but 
also Mr. Augustine Gentile—together 
they are the three men who are among 
the most experienced, if not the most ex¬ 
perienced, researchers in the field. We 
also felt that we had or could get the 
support of every organization and insti¬ 
tution of or for the deaf in this country. 
In announcing the planning grant for this 
project at the end of September 1968, 
Miss Mary E. Switzer, Administrator of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 


D.C. 

said: “Census information on the deaf 
is urgently needed. We are sure there 
are many deaf persons—perhaps as many 
as a quarter million—in our country who 
need rehabilitative services to achieve a 
full life, but who, for one reason or an¬ 
other, do not get the help they need. 
A thorough up-to-date census will help us 
plan our rehabilitative programs to reach 
all deaf citizens.” So we decided to com¬ 
mit all our resources to this project. 

In retrospect, it may have been pre¬ 
sumptuous to assume we had or could 
get your support, but it has been our ex¬ 
perience that people involved with the 
deaf are the most dedicated people we 
know. And whatever differences we may 
have, when it comes to the general wel¬ 
fare of the deaf, you have always re¬ 
sponded effectively. 

We knew when we started, that this 
was a project that we could not handle 
alone. We were aware then, as we are 
now, that we were proposing a cooperative 
venture in which our chief role would be 
to coordinate the efforts of all organiza¬ 
tions and individuals who are dedicated 
to serving the deaf. 

We look at the National Census of Deaf 
People as a joint venture; one whose de¬ 
gree of success or failure will be in 
proportion to the amount and quality of 
support and cooperation we get. 

You are here now. Your advice, sup¬ 
port and the active participation of the 
organizations you represent are needed 
and highly desired. This is the greatest 
challenge we may ever be called upon 
to face and we know that so long as we 
have you with us—so long as the country 
knows that you are sponsoring and guid¬ 
ing the project—we cannot fail!—Robert 
0. Lankenau. 
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26th ANNUAL 

American 

Athletic 

Association of the 
Deaf 

NATIONAL 

Basketball Tournament 

—HARMON GYM- 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley, California 

APRIL 1-2-3-4,1970 

East Bay Club of the Deaf, Inc, 

HOST 

Tournament Headquarters 

HOTEL CLAREMONT 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Wed.—Executive Board Meeting 
Reception 

Thurs.—Delegates’ Meeting 
Opening Games 

Fri.—Delegates’ Meeting 

Hall of Fame Luncheon 
Semi-Final Games 

Sat.—Delegates’ Meeting 

Consolation & Championship Games 
Grand Ball 

☆ 

Night Club Tour of S. F. 

Ladies 7 Shopping & Luncheon Tour of S. F. 
Sightseeing Tour of S. F. 


☆ 

A.A.A.D. Registration _$ 1.00 

Reception _ 3.50 

Hall of Fame Luncheon . 7.00 

Preliminary Games_ 3.75 

Semi-Final Games ... 4.50 

Championship Games - 5.50 

Grand Ball _ 7.00 

Souvenir Program _ - 1.00 

To‘al _$33.25 

Combination Ticket ... . $20.00 

SAVE $13.25! 


For Information, Write to 

Harry M. Jacobs, Gen. Cnrm. 
6124 Merced Ave., 

Oakland, Calif. 94611 

—or— 

Russell Stecker, Secy. 

1551 Madison Ave., No. 307 
Oakland, Calif. 94612 

For Tickets, Write to 

Hubert Sellner 
1337 Lawrence St., 

El Cerrito, Calif. 94530 


-^DAD.'s^- 

VAGABOND 

6th and 7th Interpreted and 
Guided Tours To 

DENMARK-NORWAY 
SWEDEN 

(DEPOSIT $100) 


Aug. 7-28,1970 

World Congress of 
Deaf Educators Convention 

AUG. 17-21 — 7 DAYS 
IN STOCKHOLM 

22 DAYS IN ALL 

100% Baths — Meals — Sightseeing — 
Tips — Plane — Guides 

22 Days - Meals — $765 
17 Days - Meals — $725 
(CONVENTION CONVENIENCE) 


David Albert Davidowitz 

99 E. Allison Ave., 

NANUET, N.Y. 10965 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of (ioii 


CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

571 Westminster Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sundays—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m.; Fri.—8:00 p.m. 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 
Phone 201-355-9568 


Television Church for the- Deaf . . . 

THE EVANGEL HOUR 

Channel 11, WPIX-TV, Saturdays at 8:00 a.m. 
Chanel 47, WNJU UHF, Sundays at 3:00 p.m. 

Program interpreted for the deaf by 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz 


GLAD TIDINGS TABERNACLE 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 
325 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Sundays—3:15 p.m. 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 
Phone 201-355-9568 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


Haj-ttist 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49506 

Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


When in Southern Illinois . . . 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
112 N. Monroe, Marion, Illinois 

Sunday School weekly at 9:30 a.m. 
Worship services interpreted 
Fourth Sunday of Each Month 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis. Minister 


In Riverside California . . . 

MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


Interpreters present at every service . . . 

MANSFIELD BAPTIST TEMPLE 
Expressway (Route 30) at Ashland Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Sunday—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:45 p.m. 

Rev. T. L. Leatherwood, Pastor 
James Burton, Supt., Ministry to Deaf 


When near Dayton, welcome to . . . 

GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
A1 Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 2684095. 


The deaf are welcome to . . . 

EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


(Eatljolir 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West. Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 


When in Illinois . . 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
Minooka, III. Welcomes You! 
Meetings of the deaf every 4th Sunday 2 p.m., 
regular Sunday Masses 7:00, 8:30, 10:30 
"When you travel . . . Ask us!” 


(Eljurrlj nf (Cljnst 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


Eptaroftal 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest chinch for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Birmingham, Alabama, you are 
invited to worship with us at 
ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
110 North 2nd Avenue 
Each Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert C. Fletcher, L.H.D. 
Minister 

Free captioned movie, 8 p.m., first Saturday 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher preaches every second 
Sunday. Over the altar see the world’s largest 
oil painting of Jesus Christ healing the deaf 
man. Framed oil painting is 7 feet by 8 feet. 


Hutljeratt 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 

OCTOBER, 1969 


National (fmtymui nf 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 

* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Irvin Friedman 
6641 Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60626 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1024 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Lihwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 

1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
"South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl .7 Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 

Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 

Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunuay at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor ot Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Development Corp. 

Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2960 School Ave. at 2900 Kingsway 
Vancouver 16, B. C., Canada 

Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday School & Bible Class every Sunday 
10:00 a.m. 

Wayne C. Bottlinger, pastor, 433-1763 
Church office: 437-3912 or 939-1400 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 

Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Frank Wagenknecht, pastor 


QDtljpr Hpnominatinna 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Roberta Groves, founder 

DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 

Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 

NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family 


When in D.C., welcome to . . . 

THE UNITED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
(Interdenominational) 

Chicago and N. Y. Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 

Evangelical, Fundamental, Friendly 
Sunday school, 10:00 a.m. 

Worship service, 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study, 8:00 p.m. 
Friday Prayer Service, 8:00 p.m. 

Rev. James H. Bryan, pastor 




0raf iHaiuinB 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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.A IK DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 


When in Atlanta, Ga., come to 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

Open Friday & Saturday Evenings 
2nd week of month on Sat., Bank Nite 
Mrs. Sallie Curtis, president 
Mrs. Helen Herron, secretary 


When in Boston, Mass., welcome to . . . 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

17-19 East St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
(Opposite South Station) 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday eves 
Sunday afternoons and evenings 
Business meetings on 2nd Friday of month. 
Maxine Burke, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 

Out of Town Visitors Welcome 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 
Ben Friedwald, secretary 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Milton Cohen, president 
Curtis Robbins, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Barbara Streicher, president 
Eva Davis, secretary 

When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


Welcome 

GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 W. Ogden Place 
(Between 3rd St. & 4th St. and 
Vine St. and Race St.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoon and evening 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Sylvia Scharfenberger, secretary 


When in Buffalo, welcome to . . . 
BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
1664 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 14209 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. nights 
William Heacock, secretary (1969) 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in MONTREAL visit 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 

(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 

Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 


When in Jamaica, welcome to 

| LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
212-51 Jamaica Ave., 

Queens Village, L.I., N.Y. 11429 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Dominic LoBrutto, secretary 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 


Now In Our 51st Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. James McDaniel, secretary 


When in Detroit, 

Join us at our new clubhouse— 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 


NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
38 Park Ave. Paterson, N. J. 

Open every Friday evening 
Socials 4th Saturday of month. 
Movies every Friday evening. 
James Burke, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays 

Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Charlotte Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Ylta Harrison 
8336 E. SeUs Drive 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85251 


When in Portland, welcome to 
PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland. Oregon 97205 
Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
George C. Scheler, secretary 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 

READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Robert Glass, secretary 

When in Rochester, welcome to 

ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 

Open Fri., Sat. eves. Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper, Secretary 

When in Philadelphia, welcome to . . . 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 

4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 

Open Wed. and Friday eves. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 
Harold Campbell, secretary 

When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Sam Franco, pres. 

Charles Hanton vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

George Carlson, treas. 

When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 

TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month 

When in Waterbury, welcome to 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Max J. Cohen, president 
Hyman Lebow, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 











